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NOTES AND NEWS 


From the Chairman of the Classical 
Journals Board: ‘Every effort is being 
made to continue during the war as 
nearly as possible the normal scale and 
number of issues both of the Classical 
Review and of the Classical Quarterly, 
but the facts that fewer classical books 
are appearing, that foreign works are 
difficult to get, and that many scholars 
are occupied with other work, make 
some reduction unavoidable. At pre- 
sent it is proposed to meet the situation 
by the substitution, when necessary, of 
one double for two single numbers.’ 


The Sheffield and District Branch of 
the Classical Association has issued a 
first Record of Proceedings, containing 
summaries of the papers which have 
been read to it in the years 1934-9. 
In a foreword the Professor of Latin at 
Sheffield University, as President, ex- 
presses the hope that the volume will 
serve not only as a historical record 
but as a reminder of the value and 
variety of classical studies, and briefly 
surveys the place of the humanities in 
the modern world. The record itself, 
and the roll of members, are sufficient 
testimony to five years of good work 
by the Branch; may its next lustre 
show as great success in a task which 
will not be less. 


Tue Belgian quarterly Les Etudes clas- 
siqgues continues its series of biblio- 
graphies of Greek authors, which has 
been commended from time to time in 
the C.R. The July and October num- 
bers (viii. 3, 4) deal with Euripides and 
Plutarch, and a critic or editor of either 
author must not neglect this valuable 
aid; but in both instances a weakness 
of the compilers to which attention has 
already been drawn is very apparent: 
far too many English and American 
editions and commentaries are missed. 
A commencing student of Plutarch 


might do worse than work through 
H. A. Holden’s editions of eight Lives 
‘with introduction, notes, and lexicon’, 
rich stores of information about vocabu- 
lary and phraseology : the Belgian com- 
piler, if he knew of them, must have 
mistaken them for mere schoolbooks, 
which they are not. The same is true 
of many editions of Euripides with 
English notes, such as A. C. Pearson’s 
Heraclidae, Helen, and Phoenissae, which 
are thirty years old at least but have 
still a long life of usefulness to come. 

The Belgian lists include pamphlets 
and articles, as well as books, and 
therein lies their chief value: for books 
and periodicals one must turn first to 
Blackwell’s Hand-List based on the 
work of Dr. J. A. Nairn; well known 
and esteemed since its first appearance 
in 1931, and now available in a revised 
edition, enlarged by over a hundred 
pages, and bound in cloth. For further 
particulars of this valuable reference 
book, see below, (p. 230). 


The first number of The Link, a 
Review of Mediaeval and Modern Greek, 
was welcomed in the C.R. of May 1938; 
the second bears the date of last June. 
The editor ascribes the long interval to 
‘a material reason’, and hopes that 
‘some factors may emerge which will 
enable him to carry on the review’. 
‘Failing this, the third number will be 
the last.’ That would be a pity, for 
The Link can do good service both to 
students of the living Greek of to-day 
and to classical scholars who like to 
know what became of the ancient lan- 
guage after the time with which their 
special interest in it ends. To the latter 
sort of reader the present number is, 
perhaps, not very helpful; but it has 
a long article by Professor George 
Thomson ‘On the Order of Words in 
Plato and Saint Matthew’, illuminating 
both to students of the N.T. and to 
lovers of the niceties of Attic prose. 
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Ag. 286-9 
dmepredjs TE, wdvrov Wore vwricat 
ix0is wopevrod ‘Aapmddos mpds Hdoviv, 
mevKn, TO xpvoogeyyes, Ws Tis BALOS, 
oédas mapayyeiAaca Maxiorov oxomais. 

287 ix@és Ahrens: nempe surgunt ad ignem dzep- 
reAjj pisces, ut év rupeurixg : icxds codd. (Murray). 
Thomson provisionally accepts ix@is 
with A. Y. Campbell’s yopevrovs (for 
mopevrod), improved to xopeuvrds. ‘The 
idea underlying the image is no doubt 
derived from the practice of fishing by 
torchlight (zvpevrixyj) which is still a 
common sight in the Aegean.’ 

The fishes, for their own sake, might 
well dance; but to make them do so 
robs Aapuzddos of an epithet which it 
seems to need. If zopevrod is retained, 
it must, as Verrall observed, be the 
‘gen. of aopevrijs, here an adjective’ 
(though zropevr7js does not occur), not 
of mopeurdés, which, as Thomson remarks, 
‘elsewhere confined to prose, means 
“‘passable’’, not “‘travelling ’’, and even 
the latter sense is feeble here’. ‘Travel- 
ling’ does nothing to help out the 
somewhat out-of-the-way image. If 
iy0is is the true reading, the epithet 
needed is zupevrod (gen. of rupevr7s, the 
torch-light fisher, Pollux 1, 96). The 
corruption or correction to zopevrod 
would be inevitable when the disappear- 
ance of the fishes left zupevrod meaning- 
less. The fact that zopevroé can be so 
simply corrected back to vpevrod lends 
support to the existence of the fishes. 


Cho. 229, 230 

oxébat Tou mpoodeiaa Béorpuxov rpixds 

cauris ddeAdod, ovppetpov To o@ Kapa. 
ovppérpov M, with the lines in the reverse order. 
Thomson prints these lines as above 
and in this order. He translates: 
‘Compare that lock with those from whence ’twas 

cut, 

Your brother’s, of like measure to your own.’ 
But how can a lock of a brother’s hair 
be ‘of like measure’ to his sister’s 
head? Even if ‘head’ means ‘hair’ 
(and why did A. not write xéun for 
xdpq.?), the fact that aman anda woman 
had hair of the same length, improbable 
in itself, would be no evidence of kin- 
ship. Verrall was surely right to assert 


that ovppérpov (sic) rH of Kapa can 
only mean ‘whose head has the pro- 
portions of thine’. This would be evi- 
dence of kinship. Athena tells Tele- 
machus that he resembles Odysseus in 
head (xedadAjv) and eyes; and Menelaus 
sees the likeness in feet, hands, eyes, 
head (xe¢ady), and hair (Od. i. 208; iv. 
149). Verrall kept the MS. reading and 
order : 
caurijs adeAgob, ovppéerpov TH o@ Kapg, 
oxépat tops mpocbetoa Boorpuxov tprxés, 
and translated: ‘the lock is from the 
head of thine own brother, formed as 
thine own; put it in the place from 
which it was cut, and see’. This is good 
sense, but Murray’s order, which agrees 
with Thomson’s, is much more natural; 
compare Eur. El. 520: 
oxépat 5é xalrny mpoorWeioa of Koun, 
ei xp@pa ravrov xoupiuns Eorat tprxds, 
and 535: 
od 8 eis ixvos Bao” apBuAns oxépar Baow, 
ei ovpperpos o@ modi yevycerat, Téxvov. 
With Murray’s order, then, Verrall’s 
sense can be obtained by the smallest 
possible change : 
oxépat, Tou mpoobeioa Boorpuxov tpixds, 
cauris adeApot—ovpperpov 7H o@—xdpa 
(accusative). 
oxéac governs xdpa. The effect of its 
position is something like: ‘Look! put 
back the lock to the place from which it 
was cut, and behold your own brother's 
head, with the same proportions as 
your own.’ Orestes’ speech is highly 
compressed. In these two lines he con- 
trives, as Verrall pointed out, both ‘to 
show that he is the person who offered 
the lock’, and ‘to draw her sight and 
touch to where a fresh proof may be 
found’. She is to hold the lock to the 
stump it was cut from, and to study 
the cast of his whole head and face, 
where she will find the family likeness. 


Cho. 1010-17 
OP. épacev 7 odx eSpace; paprupet S€ por 1010 
daGpos 768’, ws EBarev Alyiabou gidos. 
ddvou 8 xynxis Edv xpovw EvpPadrerar 
modAas Badas pbeipovea rob mrovxiAparos. 
viv adrov aive, viv dmopwlw mapev, 1014 
matpoxrévov 0 idacua mpoodwrav rd5€ —« 1015 
GAyd pev Epya Kal maBos yévos re rav, 
alnra vinns riod’ éxwv pudopara. 
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Headlam remarks that 1014 seems out 
of place. Agamemnon, to whom adrdv 
must refer, has not been mentioned 
since 997. The simplest remedy is to 
transpose 1014 and 1015. The adrov will 
then refer to matpo-xrdévov, on which, 
from its position, all the emphasis falls. 
Also 1015 (with 8 for 6) provides a 
link with the first four lines, instead 
of returning to the theme of the robe 
in a rather unexpected way. ‘This web 
that I address slew my father, and in 
addressing 1t now at last I can speak in 
praise of that father himself.’ ‘The robe, 
having the blood of Agamemnon on it, 
is an actual remnant of him’ (Verrall). 
An objection is the asyndeton at dAyd 
(1016); but is this fatal, if a colon be 
printed before it and the last two lines 
taken as expanding dmoundlw ? 


Eum. 235-42 
OP. dvaco’ ’Addva, Aogiov xedkevopaow 

qKw, déxou 5€ mpevpevais dAdoropa, 

ov mpoorpdémaov ovd’ adoiBavrov xépa, 

GAN’ auPrdv 75n mpoorerpippévov Te mpds 238 
GAAorow oiKxors Kai mopedpaow Bpordyv. 

Spowa xépoov Kai Oddaccav éxnepav, 

odlwy éperuas Aofiov xpnornpious, 

mpdceyu SHpa xal Bpéras 70 adv, Bed. 


443-52 

OP. dvaco’ "Abdva... 

ovK eit mpoorpdmaios, 005’ éxwv ptoos 

mpos xeupt THUR TO cov Efelounv Bpéras. 

Texunprov 5€ rHvd cor A€Ew péya* 

adpboyyov elvat tov madapvaiov vdopos 

és 7’ dv mpos avdpes atwaros xaBapoiou 

ogayal Kabapdtwor veobnAov Borod. 

maar mpos GAdows Tair’ adrepwpeba 451 

oixovor, kal Boroic. xai purois mépois. 
In the first of these parallel passages, 
lines 238-9 are suspicious. (1) There is 
said to be no other instance in Aeschylus 
of a preposition at the end of one verse 
governing a noun at the beginning of the 
next. Hence either zpds has been taken 
adverbially, ‘moreover’ (whichis uncon- 
vincing), or re mpés has been emended 
into wdpos, pvoos, Té mws, TE mpd, maAaL, 
7 dyos,7 éyw. (2) If mpds isa preposition, 
why did not A. write dows mpds otkous 
and save this space? (3) mpds aAdous 
oixots Ought to have the same meaning 
here as at 451-2. There the sense is 
plain and logical. Athena has asked 
whether Orestes has already been puri- 
fied before venturing to touch her image. 


He replies that he has been purified ‘at 
another house (Apollo’s temple), both 
with victims and with flowing streams’ 
(sanguine porcelli et aqua flumalt, Wil- 
amowitz). He is no longer zpoorpé- 
maos. So he says in the earlier passage : 
od mpoorpdémaov o¥d adoiBavrov xépa. 
But the next lines, 238-9, do not mean 
what they should: ‘I have been purified 
already at another house.’ The ‘other 
houses’ are coupled with ‘paths of 
men’ (a sense which wépevya bears no- 
where else) as things upon which Orestes 
himself (not his guilt or impurity) has 
been ‘blunted and rubbed’. Would a 
murderer become less guilty or less im- 
pure by ‘rubbing’ up against any num- 
ber of houses and paths? In any case, 
mpos aAdots oixos has a different mean- 
ing in the two places; and that is hard 
to accept. 

I suggest that at 238-9 mpos dAAovow 
olxois Kai tropevpaow Bpordy is a piece 
of patchwork, concocted from 451-2 
mpos adAdos . . . olkow, Kal Bototor 
(Bporoto. F) Kai purots mdpos, which 
some one had written in the margin at 
the earlier place to illustrate o¥3’ adoi- 
Bavrov. Bpordv has taken the place of 
Boroto. (or Bporotcr) and zo-pevpaow 
represents purois mépos and a gloss 
pedpaow. Cf. Hesych. adpos: 6dds, zpi- 
Bos, % TO rod morapod pedua. These 
changes produced an iambic verse, 
though the zpés was clumsily fitted 
into the previous line, and the sense 
was unsatisfactory and incomplete. On 
this view the patchwork has ousted 
whatever word originally stood after 
mpooretpiupevov and probably another 
line. 

The sense of the displaced line may 
perhaps be guessed from one of the 
two passages (the other is 439-40) where 
Athena echoes Orestes’ earlier speech: 
473, GAAws Te Kal od pév KaTnpTUKdds €pyois 
(Pauw: vow Dindorf, Murray: opws 
codd.) ixérns mpoo7Abes xabapds aBAafrs 
Sdpuors, together with Eur. frag. 821 viv 
& dpBrvs eis Kai KatnpruKws Kaxois. 
Perhaps something like 

GAN’ apPdrds 78n mpoorerpiupévos 7° eyed 

xaxots Tooovrots Kal KarnpruKws ppéva. 
The striking words duPdAvs and xar- 
nptuxws might well have dwelt in 
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Euripides’ memory and prompted his 
imitation. 
Eum. 490 
XO. viv xaracrpogai véwv 
Ocopiwy... 
The Chorus should predict the downfall 
of old laws, not of new ones. Did A. 
write viv evwy Kxataotpodai Beopiwy? 
€vos would mean ‘of the old régime’, 
as €vat adpxyai means ‘last year’s magi- 
strates’: Dem. 25. 20 ras Evas apyds tais 
véats exovaas wretveva, Ar. Pol. 1322*11 
Tas apxas tds Te GANas Kai Ta THY Evwv 
(Scaliger: véwy codd.) paAdov ras véas. 
Cf. Eum. 778 ics Oeoi vecsrepor, madaious 
vopous kalirndcacbe. Liddell and Scott 
(s.v.) cite Damascius, Princ. 348 6 vépos, 
g¢naiv, emi Kpdvov évos Kai vewori, rob 
Ads BaoWevovros, which refers to Plato 
Gorg. 523 A tv odv vopos dd¢ mrepi avOpu- 
mwv ent Kpovov ... Kai ért vewori rod 
Ads rv dpxnv éxovros. The corruption 
of so rare a word would be inevitable, 
particularly after the final v of viv. The 
transposition is an example of simplex 
ordo. évos appears to be mainly a pro- 
saic word; but Aeschylus might use it 
for its special appropriateness, and it 
may have disappeared in other places 
in poetry as I suppose it to have done 
here. There may be an instance at 
Eum. 845 = 879, amo ydp pe tiysay Sa- 
vadv Gedy Svonddapo. map’ oddév Fpav 
ddA, where Dindorf’s Sava:ay is a cor- 
rection of Sayo.*wy M (with a written 
above w): Sayuéay F, Tri. at line 845, 
and dapiav M at 879. Murray proposes 
amo yap tysdv Savadv pe Oedv. If the 
metre permits, should we read azo yap 
tysav, 64, w” Evwv? The corruption of 
5a, uw” Evwv read as one word is easy to 
understand. 
Eum. 748-54 

All, reunaler’ dpbads éxBodds Yijduv, évor, 

76 ph adixeiv o€Bovres ev Srarpécer. 

yrepns 8 aGnovons mia yiyvera péya, 

Badotod 7° olxov pidos wpOwoev pia. 751 
A®, avip 58° éxmépevyev atyaros Sixny: 

ioov ydp €ore rapiOunpa Trav mdAwy. 
OP. & IladAds, & odcaca rods éuods Sdpous ... 
In 751 ‘no explanation of Badoica will 
account for its emphatic position’ 
(Headlam). ‘Apart from its position 
Badodoa is impossible’ (Thomson). No 
plausible emendation has been pro- 


posed. Why should Headlam’s zoA- 
Aotos become fadocéoa, when the word 
is so familiar and the sense so clear? 

I suspect that this line is the remains 
of two lines which originally followed 
753. Athena has promised to add her 
vote (pidov 8 ’Opéorn rijvd’ eye) mpoo- 


Ojooua, 735) if an equality of votes. 


makes that necessary. At 752 she an- 
nounces that Orestes is acquitted, be- 
cause the votes are equal. As Verrall 
remarks: ‘if Athena gives an actual 
yjdos, it is here’; and on that assump- 
tion surely some words should accom- 
pany so significant an action and justify 
the statement that Orestes’ acquittal 
is complete. Apollo’s speech would be 
all the better without line 751. As the 
text stands, both conjunctions, 5¢ (750) 
and ve (751), seem inappropriate. There 
is something flat in a recommendation 
not to miscount because a single vote 
has often saved a house (if that is the 
meaning) ; and if this is the first trial 
by jury in the history of mankind, the 
statement is untrue. Also the remark 
makes a bad contrast with the previous 
line: ‘if judgement fail, great harm 
comes of it’. 

The unintelligible BaAoica may be all 
that is left of a line spoken by Athena 
after 753, accompanying her gesture of 
dropping her pebble on the heap of 
votes for acquittal. As it stands, her 
speech is incomplete. We should ex- 
pect her to say: ‘The man is acquitted; 
for the votes are equal, and, by adding 
mine to the favourable ones, I ensure his 
safety.’ The remaining words, ‘thus a 
single vote has set upright a house’, 
are taken up by Orestes: ‘O Pallas, 
saviour of my house’, and he goes on 
to repeat the words ‘save’ and ‘house’: 
ov To. KaTwKiods pe... EV TE XPHuaow 
oixel maTpwots . . . tpirov Lwripos, os 

. . o@ler pe. 
So rearranged, the passage would 
read somewhat like this: 
All, reprdler’ dpbdis éxBoras Yidwv, E€vor, 
76 pt) ddixeiv o€Bovres ev Siarpécer* 
yvipns 8° dmovons mia ylyvera péya. 
A®, avip 68° éxnégevyev aiuaros dixnv: 
toov yap éore TapiOunua Tdv mdAwv, 
<xamep)>Badrotoa r(ovde Tots uxnpdpots 
oalw wuv>: olkov pidos dpbweoev pia. 
OP. & IlaAdds, & acicaca rods épovs Sdpuous... 
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The 5é after yvwpns now has its proper 
sense: ‘count the votes aright with all 
respect to fairness ; whereas if judgement 
fail, great wrong is done’. In the words 
I have supplied exempli gratia, vxne- 
pos echoes mpdypatos vwnpdpov (suc- 
cessful issue) at Eum. 480; and odlw 
might be illustrated by Dem. xix, 66 


Tovs GeawkOTas Huds TOTE Kal THY aw@lov- 
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cay rept judy Widov Oeyévovs. Orestes 
ends this speech of gratitude with the 
words owrnpidv te Kal Sopds vuxnddpov. 
Safety and victory are to be the reward 
of Athens for the safety and victory 
Athena has given to Orestes. 

F. M. CORNFORD. 


Trinity College, Cambridge. 


HERCULES FURENS AND PROMETHEUS VINCTUS 


F. A. PALEY recognized the Aeschylean 
character of Hercules Furens. But, be- 
sides general similarities, the play has 
certain points of correspondence with 
one particular play of Aeschylus, Pro- 
metheus Vinctus. I believe that an ap- 
preciation of these is necessary to a true 
understanding of Euripides’ intention. 
I offer the following for consideration. 

(2) Heracles, like Prometheus, had 
helped Zeus against the Giants (H.F. 
177-80). 

(b) Heracles is a benefactor of men, 
but they are powerless to help him in 
his trouble (compare H.F. 1252 f. with 
P.V. 471 f.). 

(c) The reason for Heracles’ madness, 
so far as any good reason can be found, 
seems to be punishment for his goodness 
and greatness, which form the chief sub- 
ject of the first part of the play (1-762). 
This seems to be implied by 842f. There- 
fore Heracles is punished for ¢AavOpwria 
like Prometheus (P.V. 11, 123, 241). 

(2) Compare H.F. 861f. with the 
catastrophe at the end of P.V. 

(e) The scene between Iris and Lyssa 
is reminiscent of the opening scene of 
P.V. In each the instrument of retribu- 
tion is unwilling, and sympathetic to- 
wards the sufferer. 

(f) Heracles is discovered sitting and 
bound to a pillar (H.F. 1094-7). This 
is exactly the position in which pre- 
Aeschylean artists showed Prometheus. 
Aeschylus changed the position prob- 
ably for stage convenience but did not 
entirely reject the ideas implied by that 
posture.! 


! In P.A.P.A. LXIX (1938), p. xlv, is an abstract 
of my paper ‘Prometheus in Cult, Legend, and 
Tragedy’ (awaiting publication), where I discuss 
this at length. 


(g) Like Prometheus (P.V. 243) Hera- 
cles must be reduced to order before 
having his cult established at Athens. 
Hence 857 rejects the idea that owdpo- 
ovvn is the correct attitude towards 
Heracles. Lyssa, from one point of 
view, is the self-assertion of the gods 
in face of Heracles’ superhuman achieve- 
ments. Comparison with P.V. makes 
sense of this. 

(k) The following are some of the 
verbal reminiscences : 

(i) HP. avdades 6 Beds: mpos 5€ Tovs Deods 


eye. H.F. 1243 
ITP. # pay ére Zeds, wairep adbadn 
ppovasy, 


P.V. 907 
XO. dvwwye ydp ce riv avbadiav 
pebévr’ epevvay rhv codny evBov- 
iar. P.V. 1037 f. 
See also P.V. 64, 79, 436, 964, 1012, 1034. 
Miss J. R. Bacon (C.R. xlii. 115-20) 
draws attention to the ‘significance of 
repetition of single words and the re- 
sumption of ideas and phrases’ in P.V. 
She dwells upon this word ad@adia and 
cognate formations as ‘the most strik- 
ing example of such repetition’. When 
other similarities are taken into account, 
is it conceivable that Euripides was not 
aware that his line would recall P.V. to 
his audience? 


(ii) OH. toxe ord’, ds pn péya Aéywv 


€ora. Tarrewvos. 


petlov mdOns. H.F. 1244 
QE, «i & dde tpaxeis cai reOnypevous 
Adyous 
pipes, Tax’ av gov Kai paxpayv 
avwrépw 
Baxdv xdvor Zeds, Wore Gor TOV 
viv oxAov 
mapovrTa poxOwv madiav elvos 
doxeiv. P.V. 313-16 
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The dangerous folly of boastful talk, 

which was one of the central ideas of 

Septem, was recapitulated by Aeschylus 

in P.V. with great emphasis. 

(iii) HP. od & exros av ye cvpdopas pe 
vovbereis. H.F. 1249 


TIP, éhadpov doris mnpdrwv €£w 78a. 
éxet mapaveiv vovbereiv te Tov 


KaK@s 
mpdcoovr’. P.V. 265-7 
(iv) myai TE TOoTApLav— 
H.F. 1297 


CREPIDATA, PALLIATA, 


THE Roman classification of the differ- 
ent kinds of drama according to the 
characteristic dress or footwear used by 
the actors seems to have grown up 
haphazard and never to have achieved 
a satisfactory or agreed form. The locz 
classict are Diomedes (Keil, Gram. Lat. i), 
pp. 489-91; Evanthius, De Fabula, ch. 
iv; Donatus, De Comoedia, ch. vi, §§ 1 
and 5; Donatus on Ad. 7 (for Evanthius 
and Donatus see Wessner’s Teubner 
edition); Lydus, De Mag. i. 40. In 
these passages attempts are made to 
classify drama; some of the technical 
terms employed are used, somewhat 
more casually, by other writers such as 
Horace (A.P. 288) ; a comparison of all 
such passages shows that the Romans 
themselves differed as to the meaning 
of certain terms which our literary 
histories are apt to employ with perhaps 
unjustified assurance. 

Diomedes tells us that at first togata 
was a general term, including (appar- 
ently) all forms of drama not translated 
from the Greek. The corresponding 
term for all forms of drama derived 
from Greek sources he gives as palliata, 
quoting Varro: Graecas fabulas ab ha- 
bitu aeque palliatas Varro ait nominart. 
Diomedes admits that a communts error 
has grown up of limiting togata to one 
form of native comedy, namely taber- 
naria, so that people speak of the 
togatae of Afranius, while even Horace, 
he regrets to say, contrasts togatae with 
praetextae. Diomedes himself uses pal- 
liata to include tragedy, comedy, satyric 
drama, and mime, while under fogata 


the third item in a list after y@uv and 
O@dAacoa.: 
mayat & ayvoptrwy motapav— 
P.V. 434 
the third item in a list after mdvrios 
KAvdwy and “Awos pvxds: 
TOTALLY TE ‘ai— 
ee ee P.V. 86 
the second item in a list of five, after 
the air, before sea, earth, and sun. 
H. G. MULLENS. 
King William’s College, 
Isle of Man. 


TABERNARIA, TOGATA 


he includes praetextata, tabernaria, Atel- 
lana, planipedia. The word palliata 
occurs in two other passages, viz. Dona- 
tus De Com. vi, §§ 1 and 6; in both these 
passages it is used in its modern sense 
of Latin adaptations of Greek comedy. 
Evanthius, who is concerned with native 
Latin drama, and Lydus, who is classi- 
fying tragedy, have no occasion to use 
the word; but it is surprising to find 
that Donatus on Ad. 7, in his attempt 
at a complete classification of drama, 
does not mention palliata: his list here 
is tragedy, comedy, togata, tabernaria, 
praetextata, crepidata, Atellana, pipos, 
Rhinthonica. As it is inconceivable that 
Donatus, in his commentary on Terence, 
should have left out of consideration 
the very form of drama which Terence 
composed, we must suppose that one of 
the nine terms in this list can bear the 
meaning ‘Latin adaptation of Greek 
comedy’. So far, then, against two 
uses of palliata in the modern sense, we 
have one where it means something 
different and one where some other 
word takes its place. What is this other 
word? If we suppose that Donatus 
includes under ‘comedy’ not only Greek 
originals but Latin adaptations from 
them, how are we to explain his dis- 
tinction between tragedy and crepidata? 
Lydus, loc. cit., tells us réuverar (4 
tpaywoia) eis Kpnmdarav Kal mpaiteé- 
Tatav: dv H pev Kpnmdara éhAnuxas Exe 
trobéces, 4 5é mpareETara pwpaixds. 
Crepidata would then mean Latin adap- 
tations of Greek tragedy—and this is 
the sense in which most modern writers 
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use the word ; but it cannot be the sense 
in which Donatus uses it, if the text 
and logic of his note on Ad. 7 are sound. 
Apparently, then, the only two ancient 
writers who use the word crepidata use 
it in different senses. 

In view of this conflict among our 
authorities, perhaps we should consider 
the words palltata and crepidata them- 
selves. Drama was classified according 
to characteristic dress and footwear, 
and the pallium was recognized as the 
characteristic Greek dress even in Plau- 
tus’ day (Curc. 288). The crepida (xpy- 
mis) was a kind of Greek open shoe or 
sandal; Gellius (xiii. 21. 5) gives crepi- 
dula as a Greek equivalent of solea, a 
half-shoe (quibus plantarum calces tan- 
tum tnfimae teguntur). The numerous 
illustrations in Daremberg and Saglio 
show the great difference between this 
sandal and the high boot which became 
for the Romans the symbol of tragedy 
under the title cothurnus. There is 
plenty of evidence that the Romans 
associated the pallium and crepida as 
typical Greek wear (Livy, xxix. 19. 12, 
cum pallio crepidisque inambulare in 
gymnasio; Suet. T1b. 13, redegit se, 
deposito patrio habitu, ad pallium et 
crepidas; Cicero, Pro Rab. Post. 25-7, 
speaks of the pallium, chlamys, crepida, 
and soccus as typically Greek—crepida 
and soccus seem to mean much the same 
thing in this passage). The crepida was 
an everyday type of shoe, such as might 
be worn by slaves (Cic. Im Pis. 38, 
crepidatus, ueste seruili). Finally, as we 
see from Plautus, Pers. 464, hanc hospi- 
tam autem crepidula ut graphice decet!, 
the crepida was worn in comedy. 

The essential point about the pallium 
and crepida is their association as typi- 
cal Greek wear. Fabula palliata and 
fabula crepidata should therefore be 
synonyms denoting Latin drama of 
Greek origin. Varro, followed by Dio- 
medes, used falliata as an inclusive 
term for all such derivative drama; 
more generally, however (as Diomedes 
admits), the term was confined to 
derivative comedy. There may have 
been a similar variation with regard to 
the meaning of crepidata. When Lydus 
uses it of tragedy derived from Greek 


sources, the emphasis is on Greek rather 
than on tragedy; he might just as well 
have used falliata (in its Varronian 
sense). Normally, however, the associa- 
tions of the crepida and the pallium are 
with everyday life, and so with comedy ; 
and, though Sophocles is said (Vita, 
ch. 4) to have introduced white xpynmides 
into tragedy, no Roman could have used 
crepida as synonymous with cothurnus 
to denote tragedy as opposed to comedy. 
The normal term for the footwear of the 
comedian is soccus ; but where it was de- 
sired to emphasize the Greek origin of 
a form of Latin comedy, the word crepi- 
data would have been exactly in place. 
The word missing from Donatus’ list 
is therefore some word specifically de- 
noting Latin tragedy derived from 
Greek sources; and he may have left 
it out for the very good reason that no 
such word existed. 

As for togata and tabernaria, we have 
seen that Diomedes uses fogata to in- 
clude native drama of all kinds, while 
protesting against the communis error 
which identified it with tabernaria, the 
correct term for the work of Afranius 
and Atta. We may agree with Dio- 
medes to this extent, that ¢ogata was 
not a very happy term for these native 
comedies depicting humble life in coun- 
try towns (where, as Juvenal tells us, 
nobody wore the toga except as a 
shroud). A word denoting the dress of 
humble folk might have been more in 
place—perhaps tuntcata (cf. Horace’s 
tunicatus popellus and Naevius’ early 
effort in this field, the Tunicularia.) 
However, the word actually chosen was 
not descriptive of dress at all, but of 
the houses of the characters; tabernae, 
says Diomedes, had once been a general 
term for private houses, quod tabulis 
tegerentur, and we remember that Horace 
uses it specifically of poor houses, pau- 
perum tabernae. Modern writers usually 
regard tabernaria as a lower-class form 
of togata, and even suggest that it was 
Titinius who wrote tabernariae, plays 
about people who lived in ‘booths’ 
(e.g. his play about the Fullers), where- 
as the more polite Atta and Afranius 
wrote togatae. It is surprising, in that 
case, that Diomedes refers to Atta and 
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Afranius as writers of (¢ogatae) taberna- 
riae, while Titinius is nowhere spoken 
of except as a composer of fogatae. True, 
Donatus twice mentions togata and ta- 
bernaria side by side, as though they 
differed in some way, and Evanthius, 
defining the terms, derives ‘togata’ ab 
scaenicis atque argumentis Latinis, ‘ta- 
bernaria’ ab humilitate argumenti ac 
stili; but this is a distinction without 
a difference; the fragments show that 
all native comedy dealt (perhaps for 
reasons of prudence) with humble life. 
The grammarians are sometimes apt to 
be over-scientific ; having the two terms, 
they tried half-heartedly to distinguish 
between them. Diomedes gives him- 
self away when, contrary to his own 
theory, he refers to Atta as a togatarum 


scriptor, just as he weakens his argu- 
ment about palliata by using palliati 
in the sense of comic actors. Finally, 
Donatus lets the cat out of the bag 
when he tells us that some people refer 
to togatae as tabernariae. 

Our conclusion is that, in spite of some 
variation and confusion, the general 
usage of antiquity identified palliata and 
crepidata as denoting ‘adaptations of 
Greek comedy ’, togata and tabernaria as 
denoting ‘native Latin comedy’, and 
that the modern attempts to explain 
crepidata as ‘derivative tragedy’, and 
tabernaria as ‘a lower-class form of 
togata’ are unsound. 

W. BEARE. 


University of Bristol. 


TWO POMPEIAN METRICAL INSCRIPTIONS 


THE inscriptions discussed in these notes 
were first published officially in a report 
on the Scavi sulla Via dell’ Abbondanza 
(Epigrafi inedite) contributed by Matteo 
Della Corte to the Notizie degli Scavt, 
1927, pp. 89-116, but had been printed 
already, with annotations, in Della 
Corte’s I Nuovi Scavi' (1924) and The 
New Excavations (1925), and in Ernst 
Lommatzsch’s Supplementum (1926) to 
Buecheler’s Carmina Latina Epigra- 
phica. Lommatzsch used the material 
provided by Della Corte in his Nuovi 
Scavi, but used it with a lack of scho- 
larly care and competence that deserves 
the severest condemnation. One had a 
right to expect something much better 
from a Teubner text and from an editor 
appointed to continue the work of 
Buecheler. 

I. The first inscription, from Reg. IIT 
Ins. IV. 3, is given by Lommatzsch 
(p. 75, No. 2054) thus: 

Utere blanditiis] odiosaque iurgia differ, 
si potes, aut gressus ad tua tecta refer. 
Lasciuos uoltus et blandos aufer ocellos 
coniuge ab alterius, sit tibi in ore pudor. 
Abluat unda pedes, puer et detergeat udos: 
mappa torum uelet, lintea nostra caue. 

In his annotations, Lommatzsch 
makes the inherently improbable state- 
ment that these verses are in cella 


1 Parts 10 and 11 of Case ed Abitanti a Pompei. 


uinaria picta praecepta cauponts, where- 
as they are neither the precepts of a 
caupo nor painted in a cella uinaria. 
The cella uinaria he gets, apparently, 
from the context in Della Corte, failing 
to observe that before the inscription 
is reached we have passed from the 
cella uinaria into a triclinium ; the caupo 
is a figment of his imagination. Fur- 
ther, he misreports the first line: Della 
Corte, his acknowledged source, gives 
not utere blanditits] but utere blandit}ts, 
reading its from the wall and eking out 
the verse with a supplement proposed 
by F.C. Wick. And finally, Lommatzsch 
omits the information, necessary for full 
understanding, that the verses do not 
constitute a continuous poem but con- 
sist of three separate distichs painted 
on three separate walls. 

The inscription, or rather group of 
inscriptions, was found, in January 
1917, in the ériclinium aestivum of the 
house named by Della Corte Domus M. 
Epidi Hymenaei. The furniture of this 
room, consisting of the customary table 
and three couches, is ‘built in’. On the 
wall behind each couch, in white rustic 
capitals on a black ground, is painted a 
couplet admonishing guests to observe 
the proprieties. Entering the room from 
the garden, one reads on the left, over 
the imus lectus, a prohibition of wrang- 
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ling; opposite, over the medius, a pro- 
hibition of flirting with married ladies; 
on the right, over the summus, is an 
exhortation to ‘behave mannerly at 
table’. Della Corte,' persuaded by the 
arguments of Vogliano, prefers to read 
the three couplets from right to left, 
beginning with abluat unda pedes, etc., 
and has printed them in that order in 
the Notizie, l.c. The question of order 
matters little, for it is far from certain 
that our moralist intended his com- 
mands to be read in any particular 
sequence; but it may be observed (1) 
that the natural order, the order in 
which any guest would read instinc- 
tively, is from left to right, and (2) that 
this natural order gives, on the whole, 
the more satisfactory sequence: only 
when the guest has consented, on arrival, 
not to quarrel, and not to leer and ogle, 
is he to have his feet washed, spread 
his napkin wide, and proceed to dine. 
But far more important is the restora- 
tion of the defective first line. 

From odiosaque onwards, throughout 
the series of couplets, all is perfectly 
clear ; but before it, a break in the sur- 
face of the wall, cutting obliquely down- 
wards from right to left across the line 
of the inscription, has carried away the 
beginning of the hexameter and muti- 
lated the five letters immediately pre- 
ceding the caesura. Della Corte read 
the last three of these letters as IIS, 
and from these Wick proceeded to his 
supplement VTERE BLANDIT]IIS, for 
which he thought he found some 
warrant in Ovid, Am. Il. ii. 33-6.? 
Plainly this is irreconcilable with the 
prohibition of blanditiae in the second 
couplet ; and it was perhaps from con- 
sciousness of this that Wick afterwards 
proposed the alternative VTERE 
PRAECEP]TIS,3 which, for other 
reasons, is no better. One need not 
argue the point, for both conjectures 
are proved false by the evidence of the 
wall itself. 


! New Excavations, p. 61 n. and Not. d. Scav., 
pp. 94-50., referring to A. Vogliano in Riv. di 
Fil. Cl., 1925, pp. 220 ff. 

2 Della Corte, New Excavations, p. 61 n. 

3 Della Corte, Not. d. Scav., 1927, p. 94n., 
referring to Wick’s Iscrizioni metriche pompeiane 
(1926), p. 18, which I have not seen. 
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On 20 June 1924 I saw these inscrip- 
tions for the first time while paying my 
first visit to the muovi scavi. Till then, 
I did not know that the inscriptions 
existed. I mention this personal detail 
as evidence that I was not influenced 
by any preconceived notion of what I 
should find. My diary, written up on 
the same day, records that I read the 
mutilated word before ODIOSAQVE 
as LITES. If I had had any doubt about 
the reading I am sure that I should have 
indicated it, even if the doubt had been 
merely as between LITES and LITIS. 
But my reading receives confirmation 
from two sources. The photograph re- 
produced in the Notizte! three years 
later shows LITES plainly enough, 
with a very narrow E, characteristic of 
rustic capitals and notably exemplified 
in the ABLVAT VNDA couplet,? in 
which the middle horizontal is repre- 
sented only by a slight thickening of the 
perpendicular stroke. Further confir- 
mation comes from Ovid. I am in- 
debted to Professor C. Pierleoni3 for 
pointing out that our couplet is modelled 
on Ovid, Fast. i. 73-4: 

LITE uacent aures, insanaque protinus absint 
IVRGIA: DIFFER opus, liuida turba, tuum. 
The resemblance is too close to be 
accidental. Ovid, therefore, confirms 
LITES. But he does more: he sup- 

plies the missing epithet. Read: 


{INSANAS) LITES odiosaque iurgia differ, 
si potes, aut gressus ad tua tecta refer. 


II. The second inscription, a graffito 
found to the left of the taberna Reg. IX 
Ins. XIII. 4, in 1913, copied by Della 
Corte on the day of discovery, and 
destroyed through the collapse of the 
wall in 1915, is a metrical curiosity 
consisting of four pentameters. It was 
so set out, with second and fourth lines 
indented, as to wear the appearance of 
a poem made up of two couplets ; other- 
wise one might have guessed that it was 
a school exercise in verse composition, 
in the form of a ‘theme and variations’. 
Lommatzsch (p. 155, No. 2292) presents 


t 1927, p. 94. 

2 See the photograph, Not. d. Scav., 1927, p. 93. 

3 Reported by Della Corte, New Excavations, 
p. 61 n. 
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it thus, following the text given by 
Della Corte in his Nuovi Scavi (p. 41) 
and New Excavations (p. 80): 

Nihil durare potest tempore perpetuo: 

cum bene sol nituit, redditur oceano ; 

decrescit Phoebe, quae modo plena fuit. 

Venerum feritas saepe fit dura leuis. 
After noting that i must be read for 
nihil in the first verse, Lommatzsch 
leaves the reader in the lurch: ‘u. 1-3’, 
he writes, ‘aliunde sumptos credas (ex 
poeta neoterico?) si reputes quam rudis 
iste fuerit poeta in u. 4. Veneres inuenit 
Catullus’. 

It is with no sinful pride in my 

sagacity that I offer the correction 

VENTORVM feritas saepe fit AVRA leuis 
which I made on first reading the in- 
scription in Della Corte’s New Excava- 
tions (p. 80). I now find, on consulting 
the Notizie, that Della Corte gives, from 
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his tracing, an ‘esatto apografo’! which 
provides confirmation, if any be needed. 
AVRA is quite clear, and indeed was 
accepted, on second thoughts, by Della 
Corte.? The first word of the verse looks 
indeed, at first glance, like VENIIRVM, 
i.e. Venerum, with the t!-form of the 
vowel ¢ in the second syllable. But (1) 
the writer of this inscription, using ¢ 
twenty-one times, writes it invariably 
in the form E ; and (2) a slight curvature 
of the stroke immediately before the R 
indicates a carelessly written or perhaps 
damaged 0. Only the cross-stroke o 
the T is missing. 

F. A. Topp. 

University of Sydney. 


1 Not. d. Scav., 1927, p. 116, fig. 11. 

2 He calls it, Lc., n. 2, ‘palaeographically pos- 
sible’, and approves, for the whole verse, Wick’s 
conjecture (sic) Venerum feritas saepe fit aura leuis. 


VIRGIL, Aen. vii. 626 f. 


pars levis clipeos et spicula lucida tergent 
arvina pingui subiguntque in cote securis. 


PROFESSOR FINNEGAN, arguing (C.R. xlix. 57) for 
taking arvina as an ablative of separation, had to 
grant that such a use with tergere would be un- 
paralleled. Neither have I found other examples 
of it. But the composite verb detergere is found 
sometimes with an ablative of separation, though 


not earlier than the fourth century: St. Ambrose, 
Isaac, 8. 78, animam detersam luto; Claudian 17, 
191 (of Justitia), foedo deterges saecula victu; 
Cassiodorus, Var. 2, 28, 3, militiae sudore detersis. 
Macrobius, Somn. 1, 8, 9, has an example of the 
ablative of separation with ab: ab omni mundi 
huius aspergine . . . deterst. G. W1yDEVELD. 


Overveen (Holland). 


REVIEWS 


HOMER AS POET 


Samuel Eliot Bassett: The Poetry of 
Homer. Pp. 273. (Sather Classical 
Lectures, Vol. 15.) Berkeley: Univer- 
sity of California Press (Cambridge: 
University Press), 1938. Cloth, 12s. 6d. 

PROFESSOR BassETT died before these 

lectures could be delivered and would 

perhaps have corrected or modified 
some points of detail had he lived. The 
book as it stands is a sympathetic 
though somewhat conventional study, 
showing a loving familiarity with the 
two Homeric poems, some acute obser- 
vations, a resolute renunciation of his- 
torical criticism, and some strongly 
expressed personal preferences. 

There is still room for a study of the 

Poems as poetry pure and simple, in 


spite of the mass of literature already 
existing; but it is impossible to make 
such a study true without taking his- 
torical problems into account. Was 
there or was there not a traditional 
saga? Was there a traditional way of 
writing? Is it conceivable that an oral 
poem, living entirely by recitation to 
audiences, could have remained un- 
changed or with only ‘slight weather- 
ing’ (p. 20) from some ‘lowland of cul- 
ture’ about 1000 B.c. to its ‘renascence’ 
(p. 60) at the Panathenaea? Is the 
poem that we possess a remaniement of 
a traditional theme, like all other his- 
torical epics known to us, or a miracu- 
lously preserved original? What allow- 
ance is to be made for the fact that 
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most pre-Alexandrian quotations and 
papyri differ considerably from our text, 
while after about 160 B.c. they cease to 
differ? Is the Catalogue a traditional 
document, like the Catalogue in the 
Chanson de Roland, or is it, as Mr. Bas- 
sett thought, an invention of the poet? 
Is the Homeric language the result of 
a long growth of epic composition which 
had passed from one dialectical region 
to another before it reached Athens, or 
is it, as Drerup boldly suggests, the 
work of a widely travelled individual of 
peculiar tastes who liked mixing his 
languages? Questions like these, which 
could easily be increased in number, 
must affect our interpretation and criti- 
cism of the poet’s method. 

Professor Bassett disregards these 
larger issues, but he has good observa- 
tions on the epic method. He notes in 
detail its insistence on continuity in 
story-telling, filling in the ‘flat stretches’ 
in suitable ways, duly mentioning the 
meals and dawns that occur in them, 
and avoiding, as far as_ possible, any 
retrospect or backward movement. He 
has valuable discussions of the impor- 
tance of direct speech in Homer. Dia- 
logue actually occupies three-fifths of 
the Poems, just about the same propor- 
tion as in Aeschylus’ Supplices, a fact 
which amply justifies Aristotle’s remark 
about the ‘dramatic nature of his mime- 
sis’. After all, did not the ‘renascence’ 
of Homer in Athens just coincide with 
the beginning of tragedy? Interesting 
too, though perhaps pressed too far, are 
Mr. Bassett’s remarks on the Homeric 
vorepov mpdrepov, i.e. his habit, noticed 
by Aristarchus, after mentioning things 
in the order AB, of repeating them in 
the order BA. For example, in JI. ii. 
760 ff. we have: ‘Who was the best 
man? Which were the best horses? 
The best horses were Eumelus’s; the 
best man was Aias’. In Od. xi. 170 ff., 
Odysseus asks the shade of his mother 
six questions in order: of her death, by 
disease or otherwise, of Laertes, of 
Telemachus, of his estate, and of Pene- 
lope, and she answers them exactly in 
the reverse order. The habit seems 


common in ancient Hebrew literature 
also, and perhaps originates, as Eusta- 
thius suggests, in an instinct for 70 
ovvexés, the new speech starting from 
the point last mentioned in the previous 
speech. But there seems to be some 
conscious rhetoric in it as well. Useful 
also is Professor Bassett’s citation of 
Aristarchus’s answer to the rather petti- 
fogging criticism that Homer often 
makes his characters know things which 
we, the audience, know, but which they 
had no means of knowing. It is not a 
slip ; it is his regular assumption: 6 7de 
6 ToLNnTHS TOOTO TH Hpurk@ mpoownw 
mepteOnxev (Schol. BT on Il. xvi. 841). 

Many other good points might be 
noticed ; for example, the correction of 
the common view that a single word at 
(1) the end of a sentence and (2) the 
beginning of a verse, like BaAd’ in JI. i. 
52, must be emphatic; it is often not so, 
both in Homer and in Aeschylus. On 
the other hand, his remarks on the 
caesura (145 f.) and on euphony leave 
something to be desired ; and few readers 
will be inclined to side with him against 
Andrew Lang and Mr. Bowra in think- 
ing Achilles particularly ‘courteous’ 
(even to his superior officer: OivoBapés, 
Kuvos dppar’ éxwv Kxpadinv 8 éAddowo?), 
‘religious’, ‘merciful’, and indeed al- 
most ‘too good for human nature’s 
daily food’; or in regarding Agamem- 
non as simply ‘the villain of the tale, 
and a contemptible villain’ at that. 
Nor will many share his faith in Homer’s 
‘devout religious attitude, without a 
trace of scepticism’. Mr. Bassett him- 
self does justice to the satirical picture 
of the Olympian family, with its sadly 
imperfect pater familias and its jealous 
scold of a mistress, but suggests com- 
fortingly that beings who ‘live easily’, 
with no fear of death before their eyes, 
could hardly be expected to behave 
themselves. Does not the transition 
from Homer’s Zeus to the Zeus of Phidias 
and still more from Homer’s Hera to 
the Hera of Polyclitus need more ex- 
planation than that ? 

GILBERT MURRAY. 


Oxford. 
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THE ARTS IN THE FIFTH CENTURY 


T. B. L. WesstTer: Greek Art and 
Literature, 530-400 B.C. Pp. xx+218; 
24 plates. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1939. Cloth, 15s. 

PROFESSOR WEBSTER’S subject is the 
parallel development of literature, paint- 
ing, and sculpture from c. 530 to the end 
of the fifth century. It has always been 
obvious that the arts passed through 
similar phases ; sometimes direct paral- 
lels have been pointed out. It is to 
Professor Webster’s credit that he is 
the first to attempt a systematic ex- 
amination of the whole movement, an 
examination impossible to any one who 
does not possess his intimate knowledge 
of both literature and the plastic arts. 

The whole epoch is divided into four 
periods, the Ripe Archaic, the Early 
Classical, the Classical, and the Free. 
(That these divisions must in some 
degree be arbitrary, Professor Webster 
recognizes.) In each period one or more 
dominant styles can be discerned. In 
the Ripe Archaic two are distinguished : 
the sensuous style of Ionia, and the 
sophisticated style, originating in Ionian 
curiosity but associated particularly 
with Pisistratid Athens. Ibycus and 
Anacreon, a Rhodian terra-cotta, the 
head from Miletus, all show the same 
love of elegance and sensitiveness to 
physical beauty ; love of natural beauty 
is shown equally in poetry and vase- 
painting ; a lively interest in ordinary 
life produces realism and caricature in 
Hipponax, in painting, and in sculpture. 
In all the arts style is supple and elegant, 
avoiding stiffness and formalism. The 
sophisticated, ‘Court’ style is very dif- 
ferent—learned (as in the Busiris vase 
and early Aeschylus), decorated (as in 
the patterning on Schrader’s Kore, in 
vase-paintings, in the foreign choruses 
in early tragedy), becoming formal (as 
when the painter uses a regular system 
of folds, or Aeschylus writes a passage 
like Suppl. 348-417). 

The Early Classical period is more 
serious, dominated by the idea of #Bpis 
and punishment ; in all the arts violence, 
angularity and ecplexis prevail, though 
without excluding elements derived from 


the more natural Ionian style. In the 
Classical period #Bpis remains a domi- 
nant idea (as in the early Sophocles and 
the Gigantomachies) ; emphasis every- 
where shifts to character, and elegance 
of line and rhythm returns. In the Free 
period, inaugurated by sophism, indi- 
vidualism, emotionalism, cleverness and 
display are visible everywhere. These 
general comparisons are extended to 
details of technique. 

It is an interesting survey, often very 
suggestive, even when one disagrees 
with Professor Webster’s conclusions. 
Some of his parallels (as is perhaps in- 
evitable) seem so personal as to be 
almost fanciful, and the real indepen- 
dence of the arts sometimes is over- 
looked. Thus the realism of the Watch- 
man of the Antigone or the Nurse in the 
Hippolytus is ‘not far from the carica- 
tures of Comedy ’—as of Socrates in the 
Clouds. They are of the same period, 
but surely the portrait of Socrates is 
not realism? He is a comic outline 
—as Agamemnon is a tragic outline. 
‘Linear plot (i.e. the Aristotelian form) 
is to the fore in the O.7.-Medea period ; 
it appears too in the early plays of 
Aristophanes’. Certainly the plot of Old 
Comedy has its own logic, but if we call 
it ‘linear’ like the plot of the O.T., what 
shall we say when we come to the 
elegant story-plots of New Comedy? 
The true parallel again is early tragedy. 

Such points are but minor blemishes ; 
the major criticism is that Professor 
Webster’s treatment of drama is too 
formal and external; not often enough 
does he work back to the dramatic 
feeling which, literally, informs a work 
and explains its style, so that his criti- 
cism and comparisons, though they may 
be true, are not always illuminating. 
Where formal criticism is called for (as 
with poetic style in the narrow sense), 
it is acute; the criticism of painting is 
always instructive; on drama we meet 
too often mere statements like ‘Electra 
is more emotional than Antigone’. She 
is, but why? Is it part of a wider 
dramatic difference between the plays, 
or must it remain an isolated, chrono- 
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logical fact? A speech of Amphitryon 
(H.F. 170 ff.) is compared with one of 
Oedipus (0.C. 258 ff.) ; the latter is ‘no 
less clear in disposition, but one section 
grows out of another without a marked 
transition’. Is there further signifi- 
cance? We are referred to an abstrac- 
tion : ‘Sophocles is writing in the Ionian 
tradition ’. 

Why did Sophocles use the third 
actor, the chorus, and plot as he did, 
and develop a characterization which 
is not only more detailed than Aeschy- 
lus’s but also fundamentally different ? 
The questions are at least as relevant 
as the contrast between the two poets’ 
styles, but they are neither asked nor 
answered. Those splendid old war- 
horses bBpts, awdpoovvn and the sophistic 
movement explain a lot, but not enough. 
And at the risk of appearing captious, 
one may perhaps protest against the 
literalness of this: ‘The distance be- 
tween this later Creon [of the 0.C.] and 
the Creon of the Antigone is a measure 
of Sophocles’ stiffening hatred of the 
type.’ Surely it shows only what sort 
of Creon Sophocles wanted in the 0.C. 
If he had altered Ismene’s character 


we should not speak of his different 
attitude to young ladies. 

One more protest. The Classical 
period loved symmetry; pediments, 
friezes, and plays show it equally. The 
Medea is analysed into a.b.c.D.c.b.a. ; 
other plays similarly (though sometimes 
perseverance is necessary). Are we really 
to believe that Euripides designed plays 
like this, as on a drawing-board? Choric 
scenes, yes; but whole plays? D is 
the Aegeus-scene; but it remains that 
Aegeus is, to us as to Aristotle, an in- 
trusion, while Apollo in the pediment 
is not. If a play has dramatic shape 
this pedimental symmetry is not noticed ; 
if not, it is useless. 

It may seem ungracious to lay such 
stress on this aspect of the book, but 
Professor Webster has done so much 
that one is disappointed he has not 
done more. The first chapter is excel- 
lent because the critic is not concerned 
with Anacreon’s beliefs but with his 
poetic mind ; the later chapters, though 
full of good points, are less intimate and 
revealing. 

H. D. F. Kitto. 

University of Glasgow. 


AN ITALIAN COMMENTARY ON THE PROMETHEUS 


Eschilo: Il Prometeo legato, con com- 
mento di Emanuele RAPISARDA. Pp. 
xxxix-+225. Turin,: Societa Editrice 
Internazionale, 1936. Paper, L. to. 

TuIs is a school edition, consisting of 

an introduction, a commentary printed 

at the foot of the text, a critical appen- 

dix, and Greek and Italian indexes. 

There is no metrical appendix, and the 

treatment of metre in the commentary 

is incidental and inadequate. This is a 

pity, because the choruses of the Prome- 

theus make a good introduction to the 
study of Greek lyric metre. 

The commentary is excellent. Be- 
sides the necessary aids to the beginner 
in reading the Greek, it contains fre- 
quent references to the views of previous 
editors, which should make a useful 
basis for discussion in class, observa- 
tions by the present editor, usually 
discriminating and acute, on points of 
dramatic interest, and copious allusions 


to Aeschylus, other Greek poets, Shake- 
speare, Dante, Calderon, Shelley, and 
so on. The editor never forgets his 
main objective, which is to introduce 
his students to great literature, of which 
he has a wide knowledge himself, and 
this makes it the best school edition 
that I know. 

The text contains nothing new, but 
it shows discernment and good taste. 
In common with most editors of Aeschy- 
lus, the editor tends to neglect possibili- 
ties of corruption other than those 
which make a direct appeal to the eye, 
and it is no use presenting a schoolboy 
with a critical appendix unless you give 
him at the same time an intelligible 
account of the history and principles of 
textual criticism. The special works on 
this subject are unsatisfactory. Textual 
criticism is well within the reach of 
schoolboys, and can be made quite 
valuable, provided that it is taught as 





174 
part of the general history of the lan- 
guage. 

The editor accepts the play as authen- 
tic and believes that it was composed 
between 471 and 468 B.c. He is appar- 
ently unacquainted with recent research 
pointing to a later date. He interprets 
the trilogy as a struggle between pessi- 
mism and optimism, ignoring its sig- 


ION OF 


A. VON BLUMENTHAL : Jon von Chios, die 
Reste seiner Werke. Pp. vii+68. 
Stuttgart and Berlin: Kohlhammer, 
1939. Paper, RM. 4.50. 

ALL the extant materials for our know- 

ledge of Ion are here collected in one 

volume for the first time. The Intro- 
duction summarizes what is known of 
his life (his birth being dated rather 
later than by some scholars), the list of 
his works and their history after his 
death; the testimonia follow in full; 
then the fragments of prose-works, 
which suggest a pleasant diarist and 
raconteur. Whether the Tpiaypyds con- 
tained anything more profound does 
not appear. The elegiac and lyric frag- 
ments follow, and the remains of 
tragedies and satyric plays, with the con- 
text in which each fragment is quoted 
and a sufficient commentary. The work 
is very thoroughly done, but a few 
notes may be made. No. 49 seems to 
be rightly interpreted (as against Web- 
ster), and No. 52 rightly taken as refer- 
ring to a religious solemnity, not (as 

by Robert) to a symposium. No. 58 

runs, Hesych. dvoralopévn: mopfovpevn. 

*Iwv MeydAw Spapart. Kupiws 5€ én rod 

exgavrjilecPar. B. conjectures azopfov- 

pévn, on the strength of Soph. Antig. 

636; but the word does not there mean 

‘correct’, ‘reprimand’, as he thinks. 

No. 59, yabapov vapPnxa suggests to him 

that the subject of the Méya Spaua was 

the theft of fire in a vap§mé by Prome- 

theus; but Bacchanals also carried a 

vapOné. In the satyric Omphale, as he 

reconstructs the plot, Heracles (with 
the horses of Laomedon) was conducted 
by Hermes from Phrygia to Lydia, but 
treated his year’s servitude to Omphale 
(a punishment for the murder of Iphi- 
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nificance as a symbol of human evolu- 
tion—material, social and moral. [7d@a 
pdBos—es irrt der Mensch solang’ er 
strebt. In Aeschylus, as in Goethe, the 
issue is partly moral, but also much 
more than that. 

GEORGE THOMSON. 


University of Birmingham. 


CHIOS 


tus) as a year-long feast; the satyr- 
chorus were probably slaves of Om- 
phale. The context in Athenaeus of 
No. 66, Avdds re pdyadis addds tyeioOw 
Bofjs—a discussion whether the pdyadis 
was a flute or a cithara—shows that 
Ion treated it as an avdAds, and this ex- 
cludes B.’s emendation caiAos—which 
is, moreover, only used of gait or car- 
riage, and could hardly be applied, even 
as a ‘transferred epithet’, to a musi- 
cal instrument. (Another emendation, 
suggested as possible, atAds @, is 
unmetrical.) Under No. 71 a long-stand- 
ing muddle is cleared up by the hypo- 
thesis of an earlier variant in the text 
of Ion himself. In No. 72, where Athe- 
naeus gives bo dé ris eddnuias | Karé- 
muve x.7.A., B. suggests edOnvias, but the 
sense of this is not quite right, and the 
suggestions of others might have been 
mentioned. The puzzle of the title and 
nature of the play called Doiné 7 Kai 
Oiveds (Schol. Ar. Ran. 706) or Botwé 
i Kawevs (Athenaeus thrice) or ®oiné 
remains unsolved. B. thinks that No. 
79, «1 & éyd dpOds iSeiv Biov avépos, <d> 
modjra, proves that the chorus are 
not satyrs, but aodtra: of some sort. 
But may not the line be a quotation 
or parody, and the play a comedy, as 
several fragments suggest? B.’s objec- 
tion to the evidence that Ion wrote 
comedies (Schol. Ar. Pax 835), that, if 
this had been so, the end of Plato’s 
Symposium would have been different, 
is very unconvincing. The suggestion 
that No. 99 may come from a Niobe 
is ingenious and may be right. The 
editor prints (but ascribes to Sophocles 
rather than to Ion) the fragments in 
Oxyrh. Pap. viii. 1083, of a satyric play, 
in the first of which Oeneus figures. The 
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other fragments (in one of which Phoenix 
speaks) may be, but are not quite cer- 
tainly, from the same play (see Steffen, 


Satyrogr. Gr. Reliquiae, p. 210), and this 
might have been noted. 
A. W. PICKARD-CAMBRIDGE. 


THE ELECTRA OF EURIPIDES 


Euripides, Electra, edited with Intro- 
duction and Commentary by J. D. 
DENNISTON. Pp. 270. Oxford : Claren- 
don Press, 1939. Cloth, 7s. 6d. 

Tuis is the third in the Oxford series 
of editions of the plays of Euripides. It 
admirably achieves the aims of the 
series so far as achievement is possible. 
Whether a commentary written for the 
advanced scholar is entirely suitable for 
the sixth-form boy may be considered 
doubtful: the first note for instance, on 
dpyos, extends to nearly a page—a 
formidable start for a schoolboy. Would 
it be possible in future volumes to print 
some of the commentary in smaller and 
some in larger type, as a guide to the 
less advanced reader? 

The Introduction deals with the 
legend, the characters, the date of the 
play, and the text. In addition to the 
Commentary there is -a full Metrical 
Appendix. The style of both Introduc- 
tion and Commentary is attractive and 
lively. There is a refreshing absence of 
over-ingenious theories about the psy- 
chology of the characters. The com- 
parison of the different ways in which 
the story is presented by the three 
tragedians is rather blurred, owing to 
an attempt to produce a composite pic- 
ture from four plays of Euripides (£1., 
Andr., I. in T., and Or.) as though a 
consistent view of the story and charac- 
ters could be expected from a dramatist, 
or from a thinker whose thought is full 
of inconsistencies. 

The Electra inevitably raises differ- 
ences of opinion about the interpreta- 
tion of it. For the sake of brevity these 
must be stated dogmatically. (1) Euri- 
pides brings in oixeia mpdypara with a 
vengeance, in striking contrast to the 
splendours of the court of Argos which 
the audience might reasonably have 
expected ; e.g. the scene, unique among 
extant Greek tragedies, a cottage on a 
hill-side, the rags of Electra and the 
Old Man, the problems of housekeep- 


ing. Placed thus in an everyday setting, 
the moral problems of the story must 
have struck the audience most forcibly. 
Attention is not sufficiently called to 
this point in the present edition. (2) ‘It 
is perhaps significant that both Clytem- 
nestra and Aegisthus expose themselves 
to a murderous attack by a good action, 
C. by visiting her daughter in childbed, 
A. by extending hospitality to strangers’ 
(Introd., p. xxx). This is understate- 
ment. Euripides emphasizes the moral 
problem both by the redeeming features 
he gives to Clytemnestra and Aegisthus, 
and by alienating our sympathy from 
Electra (her egoism, callousness, un- 
scrupulous cunning, and her taunting 
of the corpse) and Orestes (the stab in 
the back in breach of hospitality). This 
purpose underlies the whole of the char- 
acterization, and leads up to the unveil- 
ing of the true villain of the piece, 
Apollo. (3) There is no adequate dis- 
cussion of the epilogue. The striking 
contrast between the hollowness of the 
gods’ view that they have contrived a 
happy ending and the reality of the 
human suffering expressed by Orestes 
and Electra (ll. 1311 ff.) passes un- 
noticed ; and the outspoken criticism of 
Apollo put into the mouth of other 
deities calls for more comment than it 


_Teceives. ‘On the whole, I should say, 


Euripides was not much interested in 
these epiphanies, regarding them as 
little more than a dramatic convenience’ 
(p. 202) is a statement that may be true 
of most of the other instances of the 
deus ex machina but is hardly true of 
its use in the present play. 


A few notes on points of detail: (1) 
Mr. Denniston writes in the commentary 
at lines 184-9, ‘Why is Electra, the wife 
of a decent, self-respecting yeoman 
farmer, in this filthy state? Euripides 
. .. cannot resist rags and the captatio 
misericordiae.’ But Euripides is here 
trying to win not pity but distaste for 
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his Electra. Electra makes ineffective 
any captatio misericordiae by clearly 
revealing her motives. She becomes 
a drawer of water not of necessity 
but in order to display Aegisthus’ bad 
treatment of her. She wears rags and 
displays them to the chorus for the 
same reason. (2) Line 843: dvo@vijcKov 
can be retained, because it increases the 
horror of the scene and is natural in 
the mouth of an excited messenger, even 
though in a calmer mood we may admit 
that a dead body, though still writhing 
in the spasms of death, can hardly cry 
aloud. (3) A similar explanation solves 
the apparent difficulty at lines 1020-2. 
When Clytemnestra says, ‘Agamemnon 
went off to Aulis with my daughter, 
having persuaded her by the pretext of 
her marriage to Achilles’, this statement 
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is not literally true, but in a speech of 
eager self-defence some telescoping of 
phrase is natural and there is no reason 
to demand that Clytemnestra should 
say, with greater regard to chrono- 
logical detail, ‘A. went off and later sent 
home to fetch my daughter’.— The 
slightness of these detailed criticisms is 
evidence of the excellence of the com- 
mentary, to which one cannot give 
higher praise than to say that in its 
thoroughness, subtlety, and acuteness 
it is worthy of its author. 
A. P. SINKER. 
Jesus College, Cambridge. 


[Mr. Denniston desires the editors to correct his 
note on Il. 184-9. The information which he 
quotes as denying prodelision of parts of eiui ex- 
cept éo7i referred only to prodelision after -g and 
-at. We have zo@ ’orov in Soph. O.C. 1107.] 


THE GREEK AND ROMAN THEATRE 


Margarete BIEBER: The History of the 
Greek and Roman Theater. Pp. ix+ 
467; 566 figures (mainly from photo- 
graphs). Princeton: University Press 
(London: Milford), 1939. Cloth, $7.50 
or 34S. 

Dr. BIEBER, writing in English from 

her new home in America, offers this 

volume asa substitute for her Denkmdler 

zum Theaterwesen im Altertum (1920, 

now out of print), and in substance it 

covers the same ground, but she has 
made good use, both in the letterpress 
and in the illustrations (which are ex- 
cellent throughout, though many are 
reduced in size), of the work of Bulle, 

Fiechter, von Gerkan, Rizzo, and others. 

The book gives an admirable summary 

of the present position of scholarship in 

regard to the theatre-buildings and 
other external elements in Greek and 

Roman drama, and although on the 

side of literary history it is not so reli- 

able, the importance of the book does 
not consist in the rather sketchy sec- 
tions on the history of the drama and 
the evidence as to theatrical matters to 
be drawn from the plays. Asan archaeo- 
logical work it deserves unstinting grati- 
tude for the clearness with which its 
complicated and difficult material is 
presented. Chapter I (with part of 


Chapter ITI) deals somewhat uncritically 
with ‘The Rise of Satyr-play and Tra- 
gedy’. Ido not say this because Dr. 
Bieber takes a different view from my 
own on certain points, but because her 
logical sense seems sometimes insuffi- 
cient to enable her to judge what con- 
stitutes proof. I am not sure what ‘the 
most important contemporary monu- 
ments’ are, about which (as well as 
about Aristotle’s statements) I am said 
to be too sceptical (p. 7). If the refer- 
ence is (as p. 29 suggests) to the currus 
navalis, the question is simply what this 
is evidence of. I still see no reason to 
interpret these vases as bearing upon 
contemporary tragedy at all; and as 
regards Aristotle, the difficulty lies in 
being sure what he means. That the 
satyr-chorus on the vase of Polion 
(fig. 9) represents a dithyramb, and 
that the scenes on the monument of 
Lysicrates give the subject of the win- 
ning dithyramb, are mere assumptions, 
and the sentence ‘According to Aris- 
totle’s Poetics, tragedy arose from a 
satyr-like beginning—that is from a 
satyr-play’ (italics mine) simply begs 
the question. There is in fact no con- 
vincing evidence that ‘the first disguise 
of the singers of the dithyramb was that 
of the satyr’ (p. 15); nor is there any 
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reason to connect some of the vases 
cited (e.g. on pp. 20, 21) with drama at 
all. Probably too much is made of 
female ecstasy as explaining dithyramb 
and tragedy, with which women had 
nothing to do. The idea (p. 31) that the 
literary and artistic character of dithy- 
ramb is due to its imitation of tragedy 
is at least surprising. 

The sketch of the history of Attic 
Tragedy in Chapter IT is very slight, and 
not free from mis-statements. In view 
of lines 911 ff. the statement that in 
Aeschylus’ Htketides only one player, 
‘never more’, confronts the chorus (p. 
31) is simply untrue. It is a great ex- 
aggeration to say, in a comparison of 
Sophocles’ Electra with the Oresteia, 
that Sophocles ‘offers no less material 
in a single play than Aeschylus in his 
three works’. I do not understand why 
(p. 47) ‘Sophocles must have allowed 
his figures to appear against the skene, 
in sharply defined silhouette, unlike 
Aeschylus’ figures which were seen in 
the round’, and the statement (ibid.) 
that ‘the drama has now’ (i.e. from 
Sophocles onwards) ‘a definite construc- 
tion’ is followed by a description of 
this construction which is much too 
rigid for the facts. The number of 
Euripides’ victories in his lifetime (p. 50) 
is halved, and the assertion (p. 51) that 
in Euripides ‘the prologue no longer 
gives the opening of the action’ is much 
too sweeping. The chapter gives the 
best known illustrations of the value 
of vase-paintings in the interpretation 
of Euripides. 

Chapter III appears to suggest that 
Comedy began with the parabasis ; that 
then farcical scenes, such as form the 
latter part of most of Aristophanes’ 
comedies, were added; and last of all 
there were prefixed the prologue, paro- 
dos, epeisodia, and stasima, which are 
‘indeed nothing other than the imita- 
tion of the first part of tragedy’. This 
may be partly true of the prologue, but 
the epirrhematic portions of Comedy 
cannot be thus separated from the epir- 
rhematic parabasis, and were probably 
at least as ‘original’ in Attic Comedy 
as the farcical scenes, which may go 
back to a Dorian origin. It is extremely 


doubtful whether the Corneto vase (p. 
83) represents the kordax, and I still 
believe (with Kérte) that the Kabeirion 
vases (p. 93) have no bearing on Comedy. 
But the chapter contains an important 
discussion of the series of terra-cotta 
statuettes in the Metropolitan Museum 
and the costumes of the Middle Comedy. 
(The truth may be that the grossness 
of the Old Comedy costumes was only 
gradually given up, and that through 
most of the fourth century there was 
great variety of practice.) Chapter IV 
deals very briefly with the Dionysiac 
festivals; it contains some disputable 
matter. How do we know that ‘Each 
set of tragedies given after 534 was fol- 
lowed by a satyr-play’ (p. 98)? It is 
difficult to see how performances of 
Comedy could ever have been given ‘in 
the shrine of Dionysus Lenaeus’ as 
located by Dérpfeld, unless the existing 
traces of the precinct are very mis- 
leading. 

After this point there is much less to 
criticize. Chapter V gives a succinct 
account of the probable development 
of the theatre in the Classical period, 
though a much fuller examination of 
the evidence of extant plays is required. 
Dr. Bieber rightly leaves room for a 
much greater variety of scenic treat- 
ment in the fifth century than has 
usually been recognized and emphasizes 
the gradualness with which the typical 
form of skene, rendered permanent in 
the reconstruction of Lycurgus, was 
evolved. There was no raised stage 
until long after the Classical period. The 
delightful little vase-painting (fig. 165) 
showing a bit of a wooden auditorium 
of the sixth century is probably new 
to most English students. Chapter VI 
tells most of what is essential about 
Scenery and Mechanical Devices in the 
Classical period, though much remains 
uncertain and a much more thorough 
examination of extant plays should 
have been made. The next two chap- 
ters (on the Evolution of the Art of 
Acting, and on the New Comedy) are 
mainly given to a discussion of the 
evidence of terra-cottas, and vase- and 
wall-paintings; they could easily be 
expanded, but what is given is very 
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useful. I doubt whether the mosaic of 
Dioskourides and some other monu- 
ments which are cited can be used as 
evidence for drama. (On p. 167 Tipo- 
povpevos is an obvious misprint, ’Avdped 
and JJepw6id are wrongly accented, and 
‘Girl who gets her hair cut’ is a mild 
rendering of ITepixetpoyevn. On p. 203, 
‘Metragyrtes’ is an unfortunate plural.) 
Other causes besides the political situa- 
tion (p. 163) contributed to the rise of 
the New Comedy; and what little evi- 
dence there is tends to contradict the 
statement (ibid.) that the many new 
tragedies of this period ‘were not per- 
mitted to vary from the accustomed 
pattern’. 

Chapters IX, XIII, XIV on the his- 
tory of the theatre in the Hellenistic 
and Roman periods give by far the best 
continuous treatment of the subject 
that is known tome. Chapter X contains 
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a fully illustrated account of the Phly- 
akes; but it is very doubtful whether 
the Atellanae can be said to have 
‘evolved from the phlyakes-farce’ (pp. 
294, 307), at least so far as their principal 
stock-characters are concerned. There 
are brief chapters (XI, XII) on Roman 
plays in the Republican period and on 
the Art of Acting at Rome; Dr. Bieber 
appreciates the merits of Plautus and 
Terence ; but barbare (p. 308) implies no 
depreciation of the Latin language. In 
Chapter XV, on Plays in the Roman 
Empire, the rather sordid story of enter- 
tainments in Imperial times is well told 
and illustrated, though the writer’s 
view (pp. 397, 400) as to the performance 
of tragedies in the Neronian period is 
not very convincing. The volume ends 
with a short Bibliography and a good 
Index. 
A. W. PICKARD-CAMBRIDGE. 


PLATO’S POLITICUS 


Hans ZEIsE: Der Staatsmann. Ein Bei- 
trag zur Interpretation des Plato- 
nischen Politikos (Philologus, Supple- 
mentband xxxi, Heft 3.) Pp. viii+ 
113. Leipzig: Dieterich, 1938. Paper, 
M. 7. 

In this essay—originally planned in 

1930, a point to which I shall revert 

below—Mr. Zeise considers the Politicus 

as marking a stage in the evolution of 

Plato’s political ideas ; for it is, he says, 

legitimate to consider it in this way, 

even if it should be primarily viewed as 
an exercise in logical method. Expound- 
ing the theory of politics in the Republic, 
he derives from Books VI and VII the 
view that the Statesman, in dealing 
with the actual or temporal world, is in 

the state of dudvo1a; and from Book X 

the view that the true Statesman is 

a Snuovpyds, his laws having a solid 

reality, whilst those of the impostor or 

imitator are mere shadows. (The first 
point involves a notion of diavora which 
is strange to me. We hear that dcdvora 
rises to the intelligible with the help of 
the sensible, but nowhere that it de- 
scends from the intelligible to the sen- 
sible: so that praktische Dianoetik is, 
I am afraid, an invention. Aristotle 


may recognize a practical didvoa, but 
that is another matter.) In the Politicus, 
291a-303d, evidently the drift of the 
argument is that the ideal politician, 
acting with knowledge, is always to be 
set above the law, whereas the imitator 
must faithfully preserve the law, be- 
cause he can never proceed to the prin- 
ciple from which it is derived; should 
he turn aside from the law, it must be 
through selfish interest. Here, Mr. Zeise 
maintains, the ideal of statesmanship 
remains the same as in the Republic, 
both in its inner nature and in external 
characteristics ; Plato does not alter his 
view of the nature of law, but he does 
begin to be less optimistic about the 
extent to which the ideal can be realized 
in this imperfect world ; and 1m this sense 
it is true that ‘in old age he is closer to 
reality’. Further, when we look back 
from this passage to the Myth (268¢- 
274e), we see that it is not unimportant 
for the political doctrine—for, just as 
in the cosmos a period of divine guid- 
ance is followed by one of autonomy, so 
the true Statesman may be followed by 
imitators lacking in émorjun. (I en- 
tirely agree that myth and Adyos serve 
to corroborate each other, but would 
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not pursue the analogy between the 
cosmos and the State into such detail 
as Mr. Zeise does on pp. 70-5.) The re- 
mainder of the essay is devoted to the 
final section of the dialogue (305e-311¢), 
and the view taken is that Plato does 
not depart from the educational prin- 
ciples laid down in the Republic. 

The author’s chief fault is naiveté, and 
he starts, I think, with an unduly simple 
picture of the position in the Republic: 
he fails to perceive that Plato is not 
dealing there with ‘the Statesman’, but 
with guardians who are at first con- 
ceived as subjects of the law, and after- 
wards as legislators. Again, he is right 
in maintaining that Plato at both stages 
regards knowledge of the Good as the 
only title to leadership, but wrong in 
his failure to see that the notion of 
knowledge has itself been changed in the 
logical dialogues, and that in the Polz- 
ticus Plato has a new conviction which 
greatly alters his position—the convic- 
tion that knowledge can be applied to a 
particular case, without losing its au- 
thenticity and value. 

I cannot agree that the Einfiihrung 
rassischer Gesichtspunkte is not contrary 
to the spirit of Plato, and I would com- 
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mend to the author’s attention the 
passage in which he condemns the divi- 
sion of mankind into Greeks and bar- 
barians. Words like ‘racial’ and ‘disci- 
pline’ act like intoxicants upon Mr. 
Zeise and carry him farther and farther 
from the spirit of Plato, who (need it be 
said?) is always rational even where he 
is not dispassionate. And this brings 
me to another point. It is no doubt 
regrettable that a work planned in 1930 
could not be published earlier; but 
some attention should have been paid 
to work published since that time out- 
side the frontiers of the Reich; and I 
refer especially to the brilliant and com- 
prehensive edition of the dialogue by 
M. Diés, and to M. Schuhl’s study of the 
Politicus myth. The author finds space 
to quote Hitler and H. K. A. Giinther 
(not the author of Inside Europe), 
though it is hard to see what these out- 
standing Platonists contribute to the 
discussion. If this is the Einfihrung 
rassischer Gesichtspunkte, may heaven 
defend us from it; while it lasts, we 
may as well dismiss Plato from our 
minds. 
D. J. ALLAN. 
Balliol College, Oxford. 


ARISTOTLE DE CAELO 


Aristotle: On the Heavens. With an 
English translation by W. K. C. 


GUTHRIE. Pp. xxxvi+378. (Loeb 
Classical Library.) London: Heine- 
mann, 1939. Cloth, tos. (leather, 
12s. 6d.). 


THE late Professor Stocks rendered in- 
valuable assistance to students of the 
de Caelo by his Oxford translation, ac- 
companied by accurate notes precisely 
where notes were most wanted. In 
acknowledging the debt Mr. Guthrie 
says: ‘This was a pioneer work, and 
has set an example of true scholarship 
and philosophic understanding which it 
is bold indeed to emulate.’ Every reader 
of the new edition will feel that Mr. 
Guthrie has followed the example wor- 
thily ; and to me at least his work is in 
spirit remarkably like that of his pre- 
decessor. Both display the same ele- 
gance in translation, and make the 


same judicious choice from Simplicius’ 
rich mine of information. 

Before turning to the more important 
issues raised in the Introduction, let me 
offer a few criticisms upon points of 
translation. 2688: I do not think that 
Svarperov is to be supplied after év, and 
would prefer to say ‘magnitude extend- 
ing in one dimension’. 27931: éyxuk- 
Nios is scarcely represented by ‘more 
popular’: I think the literal sense of 
this word here and in the Ethics is 
‘routine’, ‘occurring every day’; it 
does not mean quite the same as efw- 
Tepixoi Adyot, though no doubt the same 
class of arguments or books is denoted. 
280°4: mdvrwy telévrwv elvas dua, not, I 
think, ‘when all the constituents have 
been put together’, but ‘if all the con- 
stituents are supposed to exist at the 
same time’, 7.Oévas having a technical 
sense. 284533: rdv aibiywv ev odfevi, ‘in 
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no part of an inanimate object’. Would 
not this require év ovfevi popiw? Com- 
paring ov« év dravrt awpari just above, 
I would prefer to render ‘in no inani- 
mate body’. 285°6 foll. : The translation 
makes ‘the motion’ the subject of this 
sentence. Is it not rather ro wav, which, 
though not mentioned for some time, 
was the subject of the preceding €e? 
292°4 : €wpdxapev seems to me definitely 
to imply Aristotle’s personal observa- 
tion. 294°18: dOpdov 7G xdrwHev hpepeiv, 
womep TO ev Tais KAefdSpars Vdwp, ‘(the 
air) is compressed and stays still owing 
to the air beneath, like the water in 
klepsydrae’. Here I am not sure that 
I have correctly grasped Mr. Guthrie’s 
view, but the questions which I would 
ask are these: Is it conceivable that rd 
here is a causal dative? Can the single 
word a§pdov, without a participle, mean 
‘is compressed and’? And, finally, 
granted the translation, where is the 
parallel between the air situated imme- 
diately below the earth, and buoyed up 
by the air still further below, and the 
water in the klepsydra? Or does Mr. 
Guthrie, like myself, take the dozep 
clause with zoveiv back in 1. 18, and sup- 
pose that there is a comparison between 
the earth, in its relation to the air be- 
neath, and the water when it is artifi- 
cially imprisoned in the klepsydra? I 
would add that the reading a@pdov, which 
is not that of the better manuscripts or 
of Simplicius, does not seem to me to be 
a sound one. 294°33: epi dAov Twos Kai 
mavrés, ‘an undivided whole’: perhaps 
rather, ‘on the whole subject from be- 
ginning to end’. 30318: Aafeiv seems 
here to be translated as if it were doAap- 
Bavew. 310°33: éyytrata ris odoias, 
‘nearest to perfected being’. I would 
prefer the simple and unadorned ‘sub- 
stance’, for I take it that the reference 
is to the view that substance alone can 
exist in separation. 

To pass now to wider questions: Mr. 
Guthrie’s account of the development 
of Aristotle’s views is of the highest 
interest. The question which he brings 
to the front is not so much the place of 
the de Caelo in Aristotle’s evolution (for 
it is admitted on all sides to be early) as 
the order in which he accepted certain 
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theories of the celestial movements; 
and Mr. Guthrie maintains, as in his 
excellent articles in the Classical Quar- 
terly (1933-4), that ‘the transcendent 
unmoved mover has no place in the 
main discussions of the de Caelo’, being 
implied in only two passages, both of 
which may well be later additions. To 
these passages, however, I would submit 
that we must add two others which are 
much more firmly embedded in their 
context : firstly ii. 29210 foll—and this 
is by Mr. Guthrie’s own later admission 
on p. 208—and secondly i. 27917, where 
certain beings are mentioned as enjoy- 
ing a self-sufficient existence beyond the 
confines of the odpavds. This is, I think, 
the only passage in the treatise about 
which I differ toto caelo from Mr. Guth- 
rie. He supposes that the beings outside 
the world are forgotten as soon as they 
have been mentioned, and that the re- 
mainder of the sentence, emphasizing 
the changelessness of 76 @etov and saying 
that everything else in the world de- 
pends upon it, refers to the mpdros 
ovpavds (cf. Introd., p. xxi, ‘the hea- 
venly system’, also p. xxix, and the 
translation itself). Yet it is interesting 
to note that in his analysis of the argu- 
ment, p. 83, he is driven to take a dif- 
ferent view: ‘Outside the heavens there 
can be neither place nor void nor time; 
whatever is there must be exempt from 
the vicissitudes of space and time, and 
hence must be (as indeed it 1s commonly 
held to be) the chief and highest divinity’. 
I should not, of course, deny that the 
ovpavds is the subject of the final sen- 
tence (kai davorov etc.) ; it must be so, 
if the reading xwetra is right. But I 
think that the clause dev xai tots aAAous 
eénprnrat, tots pev axptBéorepov tois 9 
dpaupas, 76 elvai re kai Civ must refer 
back to the beings who exist beyond 
the world (cf. Metaphys. 107213), and 
that the intervening passage is a paren- 
thesis explaining aiwv. In the next sen- 
tence there is a transition from plural to 
singular, and the subject becomes dav 
70 mp@rov Kal axpdrarov: now it is to 
this highest divinity, no doubt very 
vaguely conceived, that A. refers when 
he proceeds to say ore yap dAdo Kpetrrov 
€orw 6 7 kwyoe. Even if the words 
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from Kai yap to Oeios are not treated as 
a parenthesis, I find it hard to believe 
that the odpavds is the subject through- 
out the last three sentences. What is 
meant by 70 roi mavros odpavod tédos 
(Il. 26)? Surely not simply the odpavds 
itself, but the perfection for which. it 
strives, and which it attains, as we are 
told in Book II, by a single movement. 
(I would add here that by asyndeton on 
p. 92 anacoluthon seems to be meant.) 
Aristotle, it seems, was probably the 
first to hold that the substance of the 
spheres was aether (though not to in- 
vent the hypothesis of aether as a dis- 
tinct element), and it was in the de 
Caelo that he first put forward his sug- 
gestion. But, even in its earliest phase, 
the de Caelo was (I state my own im- 
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pression) surely preceded by such an 
argument as we have in Physics vii and 
viii, leading up to the necessity for an 
unmoved mover. And it seems un- 
deniable that Plato alluded to this hypo- 
thesis, though somewhat obscurely, in 
the Laws (contrary to what is said here, 
p. xx); so that Aristotle did not have 
to invent it, but must always have been 
aware of it as a possibility. 

It is time to stay this volley of criti- 
cism, which is prompted more by eager- 
ness than by discord, and to emphasize 
that in laying aside the book I feel that 
I understand the treatise far better 
than before. 

D. J. ALLAN. 


Balliol College, Oxford. 


A STUDY OF CRITICAL METHOD 


S. F. BonnER: The Literary Treatises of 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus. Pp. viii+ 
108. Cambridge: University Press, 
1939. Cloth, 7s. 6d. 

THE object of this study is ‘to examine 

carefully the methods which Dionysius 

employs in each essay in turn, to con- 
sider how far he freed himself from the 
shackles of the rhetorical system, and, 
particularly, to decide whether or not 
there is a gradual improvement in his 
powers of critical exposition’. The 
opening chapter deals succinctly with 
D.’s literary connexions and with the 
rhetorical system bequeathed by his 
predecessors, but depreciates unduly 
the value of its elaborate stylistic doc- 
trine; the traditional classification of 
virtues of style and the division éxAoy7, 
ovvOeots, and oynpara still form the 
basis, however disguised, of much of the 
best stylistic criticism. In the second 
chapter there is much sound common 
sense in the discussion of the order of 
composition of the essays, and it is 
gratifying to see Kalinka’s vain imagi- 
nings suitably dismissed in good foot- 
notes. The next three chapters form 
the body of the work. Here Mr. Bonner 
states his case clearly, that we can trace 

‘a marked move away from the mecha- 

nical use of rhetorical resources towards 

a freer and more independent type of 


expression ’ which is shown in the greater 
amount of comparative criticism and of 
deeper and more detailed analysis. But 
it may be objected that differences of 
critical technique in the various essays 
can be not less satisfactorily explained 
by the nature and scope of their subjects 
and by D.’s own personal enthusiasms. 
Mr. Bonner’s treatment of the work on 
the ancient orators appears to deny to 
D. any adequate preconception of the 
ultimate form of the treatise. What 
ground can there be for assuming that 
up to c. 11 of the De Lysia D. had illu- 
sions about the entire sufficiency of the 
traditional rhetorical method and that 
only then, after ‘having drawn, perhaps 
somewhat impatiently, to the end of 
his list of virtues’, did he realize that 
the indefinable charm of Lysias had 
escaped inclusion? Whatever may be 
the alleged defects of the De Lysia, 
modern criticism of Lysias has sub- 
stantially followed D.’s scheme. So far 
as it is possible to judge in the absence 
of the lost essays on Hypereides and 
Aeschines, the treatise was designed 
with some artistic skill to show, without 
irritating repetitions, the historical de- 
velopment of style from the examina- 
tion of six orators. Each orator is 
treated in the way best calculated to 
bring out his salient features. 
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Apart from this general misconcep- 
tion, Mr. Bonner occasionally makes 
unsafe suggestions, e.g. that in the De 
Isocrate D. ‘was consciously producing 
propaganda for the Augustan pro- 
gramme of moral reform’, and once 
falls into the dangerous practice of 
transforming an hypothesis (p. 34) into 
a certain argument (p. 36 ‘it is clear 
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that’, etc.). His translations do not 
always reproduce the vigour of D. 
But there is much excellent criticism 
throughout this study, and a good biblio- 
graphy supplements Roberts’s list and 
adds the literature on D. published 


ince Igo!. 
crenata J. F. Lockwoop. 


University College, London. 


INDEXES TO PLUTARCH’S LIVES 


Plutarchi Vitae Parallelae. Recogno- 
verunt Cl. LinpskoG et K. ZIEGLER. 
Vol. iv, fasc. ii, Indices, composuit 
K. Z. Pp. xxxvi+266. Leipzig: 
Teubner, 1939. Cloth, RM. 7.80. 

REVIEWING in C.R. 1 what seemed to 

be the final fascicule of the new edition 

of Plutarch’s Lives—but I was reckon- 
ing without the slim text of Galba and 

Otho (C.R. lii. 66), which now appears, 

though its title-page does not say so, to 

be vol. iv, fasc. i—I asked Ziegler for 

a supplementary volume to crown his 

work. In the Epilogue with which he 

here takes leave of his labours he begins 
by quoting my request. He has not 

seen his way to giving us all that I 

wanted, but he has given some of it in 

twenty close-packed pages of Addenda 
et Corrigenda, which record many con- 
jectures omitted from the critical notes ; 
and the long list of books and articles 
which follows makes it comparatively 
easy to track a proposal to its source. 

There is, however, a danger in the very 

richness of this supplement, which may 

be mistaken for complete. It is not 
that. Let me mention a restoration of 
mine which scarcely admits of doubt: 

*"Exidvais Kai Lkvdas for exidvas Kai 

oxutdAats in Crassus 32. 5 (C.R. xxxix. 

55). Ignored by Ziegler, this will have to 

be done over again. 

The Addenda et Corrigenda give us 
also Ziegler’s latest thoughts on many 
passages, and correct a number of mis- 
prints, of which xpéa for xpéa in Them. 
21. 4 and azopia for adopia in Cim. 19. 5 
are worth mention here. 

The pages with arabic numbers are 
devoted to Indexes of (i. 1) Greek and 
(i. 2) Latin authors cited in the Lives; 


(ii) names of gods, men, places; (iii. 1) 
Greek and (iii. 2) Latin words and 
phrases. Index i might with advantage 
have been combined with ii, or it should 
have been better represented by cross- 
references therein ; as it is, ii refers us toi 
for AicydAos (e.g.) but not for Logoxdjs. 
iii. 1 contains less than a hundred and 
fifty lemmata, too few to be of service, 
even if they were all well chosen: but 
what is the good, for example, of ‘«dAd- 
Bea Romanorum pos 70 Geiov Cor. 25. 
2-7’? iii. 2is more likely to be useful, 
and affords an interesting view of Plu- 
tarch’s Latin. But the main thing is 
ii, and that is so good and full as to 
make description superfluous and al- 
most to disarm criticism. In the hope 
of a second edition, however, I will note 
just a few things that might be bettered. 

Since all the lemmata are in Greek, 
one may waste a little time in searching 
for Latin names that begin with V: 
some are under B, more under Ov, nor 
are there cross-references apart from 
variation (as between Bewoia and 
Ovevovoia) in the texts of the Lives. 
And who would look for the Allia under 
an ’Adias? 

Almost all the little errors that have 
caught my eye are matters of breathing 
and accent. ’Epyjjs and two of his 
neighbours have suffered psilosis. Maxep 
might pass for a misprint if it occurred 
once only, not twice. Aeowdros and 
"Qpixov give us pause, and we find 
wavering about those names in text 
and notes. For aught that I know there 
may be evidence, to set against Lyco- 
phron’s d, for the § which Teyipa: im- 
plies. But Ziegler’s chief foible is femi- 
nine names in -a. His index has ’Epe- 
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tpia instead of *Epérpia, ‘Oarswoman’ 
(pretty name for a town) ; it has ‘ Aapia 
meretrix’ though the text has rightly 
Ady. and Admav: on the other hand 
it has "Aypirmiva, “Avreuva, Kapeépia, 
though the text has ’Aypimmiva, ’Avrép- 
vav, Kapepiay. It seems that Plutarch’s 


treatment of Latin, and of Latin names 
in particular, is ill known; and the new 
Teubner texts and this Indexband may 
prompt researches into his Latinity that 
promise fruit. ae 


Trinity College, Cambridge. 


EPICUREAN ETHICS 


Ethica Epicurea: Pap. Herc. 1251 edidit 
et interpretatus est Wolfgang SCHMID. 
(Studia Herculanensia ed. C. Jensen, 
fasc. primus.) Pp. 93. Leipzig: Har- 
rassowitz, 1939. Paper, RM. 9. 

Dr. SCHMID, a pupil of Jensen’s, selected 

as the thesis for his doctorate a revision 

of this important Epicurean document. 

It was transcribed in the Casanova 

edition of 1876 and photographed for 

Comparetti’s edition of 1884; Usener 

emended it (Epicurea, pp. x\vii ff.), 

several scholars have commented on it, 
and recently Jensen has re-examined 
the fragments. But in spite of all the 
work that has been done the revision 
was fully justified. Schmid has cleared 
away a mass of useless conjecture, re- 

corded the serious alternatives in a 

brief critical apparatus, placing tran- 

script and photograph on the opposite 

page, and for the first time written a 

full commentary with copious illustra- 

tive passages from other Epicurean 
sources. 

The document is a controversial reply 
to those who think that a philosophy of 
life is unnecessary (col. 1-3) ; it expounds 
the Epicurean doctrine of choice and 
avoidance (4-6, 11-16) with a valuable 
digression on religion (7-10), and ends 
with a sketch of the life of the foolish 
and the wise (17-23). Schmid’s text is 
an improvement on anything that has 
preceded it; he has shown judgement 
in selecting the corrections of others, 
and his own suggestions are usually 
valuable and sometimes convincing: 
e.g. col. i. 15 Kaxnyopoivres, 1X. 9, 10 
dAda. & avr’ ddAwy, xiii. 20 7d wav, XXXi. 3 
owpevew, XXili. 2 Starravrav. The com- 
mentary is useful on individual words 
and phrases, and Schmid has to my 
mind shown that L. and S.9 is wrong in 


its interpretation of avareiveoOat xii. 13, 
émdioxev0 Xvil. 9, mapexAvovrat xviii. 
10, and dzoxdémrewv xxii. 9. But he 
occasionally fails to explain difficult 
expressions, ¢€.g. Vi. 12 ézatcOnudrwv 
Tv TOO xaipovros (1ucundt is not a fair 
translation), vii. 17 rots GAows, x. 15, 16 
Ovrwy peyiorwy .. . Tav dAAwy, XIV. 17 
émmAoxijs. Nor do I think he is always 
right in his interpretations: e.g. ix. 9 
vonoets by itself can hardly mean ‘right 
opinions’, mpoAnpes is needed as in 
Epic. Ep. iii. 124. 1; xix. 19 dovvOeror 
certainly does not mean ‘not making 
covenants’ (L. and S.), but Schmid’s 
active sense ‘not reckoning up’ is 
equally impossible, and it probably 
means ‘inconstant’, ‘not integrated’, 
as the psychologists say; xxii. 11 ¢uAo- 
motas is unlikely to be equivalent 
to ¢iAepyias and surely means ‘the 
making of friends’; cf. dromonrixds in 
xiv. 5. More space might have been 
given to the general argument of a 
section in showing how it hangs to- 
gether, e.g. col. iii, where there are 
three sets of persons concerned, (1) 
those who hold that there is no criterion 
of choice and avoidance, (2) those who 
determine them solely by the effect on 
the yuvyx7, (3) those who refer only to 
the condition of the body (at the end 
of the section read evdordfevay tijs capes 
Sudxew). The Latin translation, too, is 
frequently too far away from the Greek 
and glosses over difficulties. 

I append two suggestions. vii. 7- 
11: I suspect something like $oxeiy | 
Sadp[a Oedv tas] Katopwoas, | d]re lav 
Totlovrwyr Tov S€lovar pé[Aer]v of paxapus- 
rato. dv aidvos ; X. 5-8: d[vev | piAoco]dias 
(cf. i. 10) todr’ (sc. 7d dpyileoBar) 
[e]A[Aoyillerac] bn’ adrdav rots O[eois]. 
di|6 y’ dAo]dvpovra Kaxoi[s m]d[o]xovres] 
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maparAno (‘since they suffer equally 
with the bad’). 

Schmid’s work is valuable, as it is 
now clear where the real problems lie 
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and he has gone far towards solving 
many of them. 
CyriL BAILEY. 
Balliol College, Oxford. 


THE ADLER PAPYRI 


The Adler Papyri. The Greek texts 
edited by E. N. ADLER, J. G. Tait, 
and F. M. HEICHELHEIM; the Demo- 
tic texts by the late F. Ll. GRIFFITH. 
Pp. viii+-118 ; 16 collotype facsimiles. 
London: Milford, 1939. Paper, 42s. 

Mr. E. N. ADLER had the good fortune, 

in 1924, to acquire at Luxor an homo- 

geneous group of papyri, Greek and 

Demotic, forming the muniments of a 

single family at Pathyris during the 

period 134-89 B.c. These are edited in 
the present volume, and are to be wel- 
comed, not so much for the intrinsic 
importance of individual pieces (which 
are mostly of quite common types) as 
because a connected group of papyri is 
always of more value to historical re- 
search than odd pieces which stand 
alone, without context. The documents 
here published do indeed contain some 
incidental features of interest and value. 

Of greatest importance historically are 

nos. 11 and 12 of the Greek texts, which, 

being respectively the latest dated by 

Cleopatra III and the earliest dated 

only by her son, Ptolemy Alexander, 

make possible a closer fixing of the dates 
of her death (between 14 and 26 Oct. 
ror B.C.) and of Alexander’s marriage 

(during that fortnight but in the latter 

part of it). In Greek 10 is a new mention 

of Plato, a well-known official of the 

period ; Greek 7 is a copy of P. Milan I, 2 

and useful as a check on the readings 

of that document. No. 19 is a loan of 

iron. Interesting phrases are: G8 (a 

sale), 10, [rodro] 8 €orw mempapevov dia 

70 pL} ToLoat Ta Eorapeva (i.e. the vendor 

had not observed the agreements in a 

previous sale of the same property) ; 

G 9 (sale of half a house), 11, dvoifovor 

Thv Ovpav ai vo eis Tiv pdunv BaCouwAuKny 

€v T@ amnAwrov; G 18, 7 (in the speci- 

fication of boundaries), 650s r&v dyAwv. 
The transcripts of the Greek texts 
seem to be trustworthy, and the com- 


mentary is brief and to the point, though 
occasionally not quite adequate. The 
inference in the introduction from vari- 
ous loans without interest and from the 
use of adeAdds as ‘kinsman’ that the 
archive deals with people influenced by 
Jewish law is not convincing. MeAdyxpws 
certainly does not imply (p. 3) a negro; 
at most it indicates a man of dark com- 
plexion; but a plausible (though not 
entirely convincing) case has been made 
out by C. Gini, La pigmentazione degli 
abitants dell’ Egitto nell’ eta greco-romana, 
Rome, 1932, for the view that these 
colour-adjectives in personal descrip- 
tions refer not to skin but to hair. In 
G 9, iii. 2 wéxpt Staypa(dfs) cannot mean, 
as translated, ‘according to their certi- 
ficate’. It appears to signify ‘pending 
issue of a certificate’; the payment was 
only provisionally booked in the ac- 
counts of the bank, as the d.aypad7 (see 
U.P.Z.1, pp. 532-3) had not been re- 
ceived. In G15 [a document of loan 
evidently modelled on one to a plurality 
of persons, which has confused the 
scribe], 1. 14, (év)> rots mediou[s] <idiors) 
is suspicious; would it not be simpler 
to correct to (or read?) rots idious? 
Finally, in G 17, 6 €y Xw(_) po# (rendered 
‘at the canal of So(?)’) must be ques- 
tioned. poy, a poetical word, does not 
elsewhere, so far as I can see, occur as 
‘canal’ or at all in papyri (though pois 
does, P. Tebt. 658), and ev pow could 
only mean ‘im the canal’, not a likely 
position for twenty-one arourai of arable 
land! I suggest €v Zwpon as a place- 
name. 

The Demotic papyri, which are of 
much the same types and relate to the 
same family as the Greek, hardly con- 
cern the C.R. The name of their editor 
is sufficient guarantee for the excellence 
of the edition. 

H. I. BELL. 


British Museum. 
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THE GREEK MODES 


K. SCHLESINGER: The Greek Aulos. Pp. 
1+577; 18 plates. London: Methuen, 
1939. Cloth, 42s. 

Mrs. SCHLESINGER’S book has been long 
awaited and will be welcomed by stu- 
dents of Greek music, though it presents 
them with a formidable task. But those 
who are not deterred by elaborate tables, 
mathematical formulae, novel technical 
terms, and—it must be said—an ex- 
position which is now repetitive, now 
obscure, will find in it much of the 
greatest interest. They will find a wealth 
of information about reed-blown and 
other pipes, the fruit of years of un- 
remitting experiment. They will also 
find a revolutionary theory of musical 
scales applied not only to Greek music 
but to primitive and folk music in all 
parts of the world. 

It is only possible, in a brief review, 
to give some of the general characteris- 
tics of an intricate theory. The ancient 
treatises present us with seven ‘species 
of the octave’ (eidn rod Sia zacdv), 
bearing the modal names; and it is 
generally assumed that these represent, 
more or less adequately, the modes or 
dppoviat. These species are sections of 
a uniform scale, comparable to different 
octaves taken upon the white notes of 
the piano; and, though varieties of in- 
tonation are recorded, which include 
intervals unknown to modern music, 
these varieties affect the uniform scale 
as a whole; further, no single scale con- 
tains more than four sizes of interval. 
Greek theory is admittedly arid and un- 
satisfactory, and few scholars would 
deny that the dpyoviac were probably 
less regular than the species or that 
particular dpyovias may have preferred 
particular intonations. They did in- 
deed, according to S.’s theory. The 
intervals of her seven Harmoniai differ 
so radically from one another that, if 
we suppose them reduced to a common 
octave F-f, the extremes only will co- 
incide, on every other degree there will 
be seven different intonations, seven 
G’s, seven A’s, etc.; further, no two 
intervals in the same scale are alike. 
The Dorian must suffice for an example. 


Its notes (expressed as string or pipe 
lengths) are as follows: 22, 20, 18, 16, 
14, 13; 12, 11. It will be seen that the 
lower tetrachord exceeds the perfect 
fourth, being made up of the intervals 
Hi, 42, 8; by the standard of the Pytha- 
gorean or of the Just diatonic, every 
note is sharp in relation to the Hypate, 
and it is upon this sharpness that the 
ethos of the mode depends. 

This may seem very arbitrary: in 
point of fact, the whole theory is worked 
out with ingenious argumentation and, 
in particular, related to (a) the har- 
monic series ; (b) the widespread pheno- 
menon of wood-wind instruments bored 
with equidistant holes. For the latter 
are bound to give a scale whose inter- 
vals increase as the scale ascends, and, 
under certain conditions, will give suc- 
cessive intervals of the harmonic series 
in reversed order; and by such suc- 
cessions are the Harmoniai of S. charac- 
terized. 

Her theory, which is applied beyond 
Greek music and based upon a great 
variety of evidence, must ultimately be 
judged by the comparative musicolo- 
gists. They may not find it easy to 
accept the subtlety of ear that it postu- 
lates, since it assumes that intervals 
from the fourth and fifth octaves of the 
harmonic series can be directly appre- 
ciated. The scholar can most usefully 
check S. when she deals with the ancient 
literary evidence; and here the results 
are disconcerting. She must perforce 
admit that the bulk of Greek theory 
envisages an entirely different scale- 
system (lucidly expounded by Professor 
Mountford in an Introduction which has 
oddly little connexion with the book it 
introduces). But, whenever a passage 
can be pressed into support of her Har- 
moniai, she uses it without considera- 
tion of context or probability. 

It is her opinion that the dpyovKot 
whom Aristoxenus attacks were con- 
versant with her Harmoniai and their 
complicated mathematics. But this 
cannot be deduced from the Aristoxe- 
nian passages she quotes, nor is it in- 
herently likely that this knowledge 
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should have left little or no trace. Traces 
S. claims to find, but they do not bear 
examination. A single word in Aristotle 
is made to imply her whole theory. 
Aristides, discussing the musical asso- 
ciations of the number 11, makes a 
certain reference to its ‘eponymous’ 
ratio, i.e. 12/11 (the trivial passage was 
correctly explained by Meibom): but 
no, it means that he was aware that 
11/10 was the first ratio in the Dorian 
Harmonia. A thirteenth-century codex 
in the Laurentian contains a sectio 
canonis (its numerals are corrupt, but 
can be restored with certainty) : S., find- 
ing a reference to equal distances (?) 
in an untranslatable passage, scents the 
presence of her Harmoniai and postu- 
lates a triple authorship to eliminate 
the context which will not fit. 
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These would be small points if S, 
herself did not put so much weight 
upon them, if they were isolated in- 
stances of defective judgement and did 
not shake the scholar’s confidence in 
her over matters he cannot directly test. 
There seems to be no positive support 
at all for S.’s theory in the ancient 
written evidence. But there are ancient 
auloi which, as reconstructed and played 
by her, give out her Harmoniai; and 
there is a mass of material which the 
musicologists must sift. Meanwhile, the 
reviewer expresses the hope that her 
work may prove fruitful, for it is the 
product of amazing erudition, industry, 
and ingenuity. 

R. P. WINNINGTON-INGRAM. 


Birkbeck College, London. 


THE REPUBLICAN AND AUGUSTAN LITERATURE OF ROME 


Augusto RostaGNi: La Letteratura di 
Roma repubblicana ed augustea. Isti- 
tuto di Studi Romani: Storia di 
Roma, Vol. xxiv. Pp. 514; 22 plates. 
Bologna : Cappelli, 1939. Paper, L. 55. 

THIs valuable survey of Roman litera- 

ture to the end of the Augustan Age 

consists of a general introduction and 
five parts. These are (1) the pre-literary 
age and Italic unification (for the his- 
torical background is systematically 
kept in view) ; (2) the age of the Punic 

Wars (Andronicus, Naevius, Plautus, 

annalists) ; (3) the age of expansion in 

Greece and the East (Ennius and his 

school with the development of culture ; 

Terence ; the anti-Hellenic reaction re- 

presented in Cato) ; (4) the age of social 

disturbance from the Gracchi to Sulla 

(Accius, Lucilius, and others); (5) the 

age of Caesar (a period of alteration in 

taste under Alexandrine influence, as 
seen in the neoteric poets and Catullus; 

Lucretius; Varro; Caesar himself and 

Sallust) ; (6) the age of Augustus (open- 

ing with a study of literary circles and 

extending from Virgil and Horace to 
the elegiac poets, to Livy, and to rhetors 
contemporary with the elder Seneca). 
There follows an Appendix, the first 
part of which deals with inquiries not 
exhausted in the text or the useful foot- 


notes, while the other provides a good 
general bibliography supplementary to 
the earlier part. 

The author is throughout keenly alive 
to the inheritance of the native tradi- 
tion (heroic songs, Saturnian verse, 
Italum acetum, satura) and to that 
originality in Roman writers which a 
weak psychology was at one time accus- 
tomed to ignore and which the present 
reviewer emphasized in a literary history 
published thirty years ago. The modern 
undervaluation of the genuine Roman 
spirit originated about the end of the 
eighteenth century amidst the flow of 
Germanic romanticism when Greek 
studies were in the highest honour and 
Rome’s literary production was re- 
garded as merely imitative. The foun- 
dation of a proper synthesis, however, 
lies, it is contended, partly in the con- 
ception of a substantial indivisibility of 
Greco-Roman culture, partly in an 
appreciation of native elements and 
Roman ‘energia creatrice’ on which 
the author lays great stress. Thus, 
though Roman mythology is not com- 
parable with the Greek, the Romans 
took a more developed attitude in look- 
ing into the intimacy of things, in 
speaking of themselves, in elaborating 
personal sentiment. Latin literature is 
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not the handmaid of Greek, but its 
legitimate continuator. So the opening 
chapter views the various peoples of 
the peninsula and their contact with 
Rome ; and the second deals with primi- 
tive phenomena which must be assessed 
by any historian of Latin literature. As 
to the question what became of the epic 
ingredients in the old banquet-songs, a 
common answer is that these germs were 
destroyed by Greek influence, but the 
author maintains that, on the cqntrary, 
they largely survived in the works of 
Roman poets. Similarly, the argument 
runs that, though the plays of Andro- 
nicus introduced a dramatic form more 
observant of the rules of classic Greek 
models, still they did not differ so radi- 
cally from theatrical tradition at Rome 
as is usually believed. In Plautus, too, 
while his models belonged to the Greek 
Middle or New Comedy, it is worth 
while to consider not only the colour 
drawn from actual Roman life but the 
possible effect of light dramatic per- 
formances which belonged to Italy, like 
the Atellana and the dramatic satura, 
which Rostagni accepts. The deeper 
infiltration of Hellenism during the 
period of Eastern expansion did not 
seriously hurt the originality of Roman 
development any more than successive 
waves of later influence like the Alex- 
andrinism of Caesar’s time. 

Accepting for Lucilius’ life the dates 
148-102 B.C., Rostagni thinks he died in 
the full vigour of his powers as the typi- 
cal representative of the new Latin 
poetry of self-revelation, spontaneity, 


individuality. The progress of erudition 
is well sketched, and an excellent ac- 
count is given of various literary circles 
and particularly of neoteric poetry. 
Neotericism is the author’s line of 
approach to the Appendix Vergiliana 
and especially to the epyllia Culex and 
Ciris, composed, Rostagni thinks, be- 
tween 48 and 45 B.c.—the years of 
Virgil’s most intense literary prepara- 
tion. The Aetna is dated as early as 
45 B.C., but with the admission that it 
contains un-Virgilian qualities. 

The book exhibits better construction 
and a far wider and fairer recognition 
of the scholarship of other nations than 
appear in Bickel’s Lehrbuch der Ge- 
schichte der rémischen Literatur. Its sane 
literary criticisms are well shown in the 
chapters on Catullus, Lucretius, Virgil, 
and Horace. 

In justice to the text or notes, some 
minor works ought to be in the Index: 
e.g. Invectiva in Sallustium (pp. 262, 
263) and Anticatones (pp. 254, 261). It 
is hardly surprising that in a large book 
some Errata have escaped correction 
like Areteis for Arateis (185), consa- 
guineum (213). Some proper names 
suffer in the bibliography: e.g. Ristchl 
(243), Warwington (470), and Hamper 
(449, 482) for Hammer. 

The illustrations (mural paintings, 
mosaics, medallions, portrait-busts, in- 
scriptions, etc.) make an illuminating 
accompaniment to the volume. 


J. Wicut Durr. 


Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


REMAINS OF OLD LATIN 


Remains of Old Latin. Newly edited 
and translated by E. H. WARMING- 
TON. III: Lucilius, Laws of the XII 
Tables. Pp. xxxiii+550. (Loeb Clas- 
sical Library.) London: Heinemann, 
1938. Cloth, ros. (leather, 12s. 6d.). 

‘THE mere scraps that remain of Luci- 

lius’ work seem to fascinate’, says Mr. 

Warmington. That may be true of 

those who find pleasure in working out 

puzzles which have no answer—and 

Mr. Warmington, not content with the 

hazardous ploy of connecting one frag- 


ment with another, has added a newcom- 
plication to the game, that of deciding 
when two fragments have no connex- 
ion with one another, but one wonders 
how many will feel the spell when they 
read in English snippets like ‘In the 
same way you yelp’ or ‘I shall fear 
lest you do not keep in mind’ or ‘to 
penetrate into a hairy bag’, and watch 
the editor weaving such things into a 
sequence. Mr. Warmington has con- 
trived to translate everything, and 
generally seems to have got as near the 
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truth as the nature of the case allows; 
but some of his renderings are dubious 
—‘monsters’ for monstra (p. 8), ‘satiric 
song’ (which misses the point of the 
argument) for saturo carmine (p. 16), 
‘the older slaves’ for servi maiores 
domus (p. I197)—and some are wrong: 
Gallonius praeco was not a herald (p. 
63), nor are pila javelins, and eius in 
Fest. 180. 5 is masculine, not neuter. 
No one who had Horace in his mind 
would translate virtus quaerendae finem 
ve scive modumque (1201) as ‘virtue is 
knowing the means and the end of 
seeking a thing’. 

The text shows discretion: the good 
conjectures of earlier scholars are here, 
and the bad of Marx and others have 
been ousted. More than forty sugges- 
tions of the editor’s own are either ad- 
mitted to the text or ventilated in the 
apparatus. A good many of them are 
supplements which cannot be either 
proved or disproved, and some (e.g. 950 
Capuam for hoc tum) are improbable; 
but 165 sed, 293 aetas, 345 aquae vis, 
848 tanti se e, 1045 aspice siste, 1071 
ciyct deserve consideration. In 761, on 
the other hand, alaudam for cauda will 
not attract any one who remembers 
Hor. S. ii. 2. 26. On p. 106 cercurus is 
printed in Nonius and cercyrus in his 
quotation from Luc.: on p. 158 we find 
cercyrus in the same passage of Nonius 
and cercurus in Luc. 

The apparatus suffers from the defect 
which has been noted in regard to 
previous volumes, and is not always 
clear. The critical note on 255 (‘Sci- 
piadas dicto tempus quae intorquet in 
ipsum’) reads ‘tm tempus quae latet puto 
vocab. scurra. fortasse dicta . . . scurrae 
quae i.’ Why the dots? How does Mr. 
Warmington mean to read the line? 


That on 1144 is even more tangled. 
According to Lindsay, both Festus’ note 
and his quotation from Lucilius have 
a lacuna in the manuscripts: Mr. Warm- 
ington’s report of the manuscript read- 
ings confuses these two lacunae, and 
confusion is made worse by the mis- 
print (one of many) ‘Vat. Lat. 1549, 27, 
31’ for ‘1549, 2731’. (What meaning 
is to be attached to these numbers the 
reader must find out from Lindsay.) 
In 393 abbibere ought to be credited to 
Marx. 

Exegetical notes are generously pro- 
vided, and those on the Tables bring 
together much scattered information ; 
but many of those on Lucilius are of 
no use to the reader who has not Marx, 
Cichorius, and the classical journals at 
his elbow: n. 3 on p. 15 contains nothing 
but a reference, by author’s name and 
title only, toa Jena dissertation of 1912. 
On 63 Mr. Warmington is certainly 
right in explaining pedicum as masb- 
xov, but is over-confident in summarily 
accusing Marx of a false quantity. 
Scipio’s rederguisse for redarguisse was 
pedantic: to say it was ‘refeined’ misses 
the point (p. 317). ‘Vide Bruns, pars 
poster.’ (p. 428) and ‘errore legit’ (p. 388) 
are not pretty. 

The introduction gives a straightfor- 
ward account of the life of Lucilius and 
the fortunes of his text and of the history 
of the Twelve Tables, marred by some 
very curious pieces of English. ‘Its loss 
as a whole’ apparently means not the 
loss of the whole of it but the loss of 
part of it ; what is meant by saying that 
‘after no traceable period of silence’ 
Lucilius wrote another book baffles me. 


C. J. FoRDYCE. 


University of Glasgow. 


THE PATTERN OF SOUND IN LUCRETIUS 


Rosamund E. Deutscu: The Pattern of 
Sound in Lucretius. Pp. viii+188. 
(Bryn Mawr College Dissertation.) 
1939. Paper. 

THE detailed studies of recent writers 

are enabling us to realize far more 

clearly—at least on the technical side 

—in what Lucretius’ avs consisted. 


Biichner’s study of enjambement (Beob- 
achtungen tiber Vers und Gedankengang 
bet Lukrez, pp. 48-103) is followed up 
by Dr. Deutsch’s laborious and impor- 
tant work on the pattern of sound. 
That Lucretius relied for poetic effect 
on alliteration and assonance (which 
Dr. Deutsch conveniently distinguishes 
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as repetitions of consonants and vowels 
respectively) has always been obvious, 
but this study is an astonishing exposi- 
tion of the variety and complexity 
of effects which he produces and the 
saturation of the whole poem with 
them. If one can hardly agree with 
the enthusiastic statement (p. 148) that 
‘the whole of Lucretius is one great 
scheme of rhyme’, yet, when all deduc- 
tions have been made, there remains 
a realization of his use of rhyme and 
repetition which is almost a revelation 
even to those who know him well. 

Dr. Deutsch deals in successive chap- 
ters with Alliteration Assonance and 
Onomatopoeia, Repetitions within the 
verse and in the same metrical position 
in successive lines, Theme Words, and 
Rhyme Schemes. In the course of 
the discussion many interesting points 
emerge, such as Lucretius’ use of favour- 
ite words in different books (p. 23), 
which may throw light on the order of 
their composition, and the influence 
which considerations of rhyme may 
have on textual problems, nearly al- 
ways in the writer’s view in favour of 
the MS. text (e.g. ii. 630 catervas, ii. 696 
rerum ; see Appendix, p. 177). There is 
also a valuable comparison of Lucre- 
tius’ use of sound pattern with those 
of Catullus and Virgil, which shows not 
only, as one would expect, that both 
the other poets were far more sparing 
in their employment of rhyme and 
repetition than Lucretius, but also the 
interesting fact that Catullus comes far 
nearer to Lucretius’ practice in his 
lyrics than in his epic poems. 

It is but human nature, when one 
has made a discovery, to let oneself be 
carried away by it, and, though Dr. 
Deutsch’s judgement is usually sound, 
she does not altogether escape this 
charge. For instance, it is surely doubt- 
ful whether there is real assonance be- 
tween the long and short varieties of 
the same vowel (pp. 14, 41 etc.), the 
Leonine rhyme brought about by the 
agreement of substantive and adjective 
(pp. 38 ff.) is largely accidental, the 


‘end-rhyme’ of one syllable (e.g. -bus 
and -mus) can hardly have been per- 
ceptible (pp. 48 ff.), still less that of a 
single letter (e.g. ii. 738, 9 dispar, 
videtuy, p. 74). But the main weakness 
of the book seems to me to be that Dr. 
Deutsch is so possessed by considera- 
tions of ‘ Vers’, to use Biichner’s phrase- 
ology, that she disregards ‘Gedanken- 
gang’. In the onomatopoeic descrip- 
tions of natural phenomena (p. 15) the 
sound no doubt helps the meaning, but 
it is the thought, not the sound, which 
really gives the picture. In many of 
the repetitions of words (pp. 20 ff.) the 
rhetorical enforcement of the argument 
is more important than the repetition 
of the sound. And throughout the 
chapter on Theme Words one cannot 
help feeling that the constant recur- 
rence of e.g. animaz in iii and tmago in 
iv at the end of lines is due to the 
subject-matter rather than to the desire 
for ‘rhyme’; similarly Lucretius’ repe- 
titions of phrases like tempore certo are 
due to his love of using a phrase again 
when once he had exactly expressed 
his meaning. The chapter on Rhyme 
Schemes will probably arouse most 
scepticism. They are obvious in short 
passages, but the idea is pressed too 
far in the analysis of long sections of 
the poem. In the imposing scheme of 
the repetitions in i. 482-550 on p. I51 
it is surely impossible to believe that 
e.g. possint at the end of 546 is really 
an echo of fosse in 488, or that materies 
at the beginning of 547 is intended to 
recall materies at the beginning of 518. 
Dr. Deutsch herself is inclined to doubt 
whether such coincidences are inten- 
tional from the ‘sound’ aspect; they 
are surely due to the thought. 

But if here and there Dr. Deutsch 
has a little overstepped the bounds of 
probability, her study is of great value 
not only to Lucretians but to all who 
are interested in the technique of Latin 
verse. 

Cyrit BAILEY. 


Balliol College, Oxford. 
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RECENT WORK ON HORACE 


Karl BUtcHNER: Horaz, 1929-1936. 
(BURSIAN-THIERFELDER: Jahresbericht 
tiber die Fortschritte der klassischen 
Altertumswissenschaft, Supplement- 
band/Band 267.) Pp. 179. Leipzig: 
Reisland, 1939. Paper, 12 M. (export 
price, 9). 

BUCHNER dedicates his review of some 

300 books and articles to the memory of 

Heinze, the seventh edition (19) of 

whose commentary (Kiessling’s name 

may now drop out) appeared posthu- 
mously in 1930. He is not far wrong in 
saying that ‘a careful reading of it is 
the best introduction to the study of 

Roman Literature’. It is a great pity 

that Heinze could not carry out his 

intention of incorporating in his intro- 
duction the substance of his revolution- 
ary article on the theory of Horatian 

metre (Ber. d. sachs. Ges. 1xx. 4, 1918), 

which has converted Crusius (199), Voll- 

mer, and others. Introductions to in- 
dividual poems have been recast, and 
minor alterations made elsewhere. 
There is always scope for new pre- 
sentation and reinterpretation even of 
the best known writers. It is gratifying 
to find Glover’s Horace: A Return to 
Allegiance (58) so generously appre- 
ciated, especially in the words ‘With 
astonishment one continually finds how 
congenial to the English the Horatian 
spirit is’. Klingner (84) has also summed 
up Horace very well in a few pages 
(Die Antike, xii, 1936, 65). One notes 
with misgiving a general tendency to 
exaggerate the vates in Horace at the 
expense of the individualistic and genial 
artist. Among reinterpretations of sepa- 
rate poems Fraenkel’s of Ep. i. 7 stands 

out (159). The bimillennial year, 1935, 

gave us a valuable special number of 

Philologus, and a particularly interest- 

ing series of lectures entitled Ovazio 

nella Litteratura mondiale (50) contri- 
buted by representatives of thirteen 
countries. Pasquali had left little for 
the source-hunters, but Oates’s thesis 
referring C. i. 28, iii. 2, iv. 7 to Simonides 
is a model of its kind (186) ; Eitrem con- 
nects Epod. 5 and 17 with the new 
Sophron papyri (266) ; and Mendell sug- 


gests plausibly that the story of Europa 
in C. iii. 27 is influenced by Catullus’ 
Ariadne (204). We have the makings ofa 
conspectus of Horace’s language in G. 
Brunori’s La Lingua d’Orazto (100), but 
it requires correction and rearrange- 
ment. B. thinks that Tarn’s account of 
Actium (J.R.S. 1931, 173) has settled the 
vexed question of Epode ix. 19-20. 

At this stage important discoveries 
about Horace are bound to be rare. No 
palmary emendation seems to have been 
made in this period, but Klingner (23) 
has initiated a bold attempt to clarify 
the tradition of the manuscripts by 
observing the two types of superscrip- 
tion over each poem. Rightly rejecting 
Vollmer’s families, he concludes that 
& (K-H. II) and ¥ (K-H. III) represent 
ancient streams of tradition, and that 
QO (K-H. I) derives from a ninth-century 
exemplar contaminated from & and ¥. 
It seems best to suspend judgement 
until we have the full apparatus pro- 
mised, which should be accompanied 
by parallel lists showing habitual corre- 
spondence. Meanwhile one cannot be 
so sanguine as B. about Klingner’s suc- 
cess: y took only its superscriptions 
from ¥; the positions of R and d are 
really anomalous ; and on wider grounds 
any one who looks at the distribution 
of the readings, e.g. in Odes i. 12. 15 and 
i. 28. 15, must suspect that the families 
are so hopelessly interbred that blood- 
tests will not help textual criticism. 

The interest in the Ars Poetica ex- 
cited by Jensen’s discovery (S.B. Berl. 
1918) continues, and the most pronounced 
activity in Horatian studies during this 
period is due to it. But Jensen (170) 
has now modified his view, attributing 
far fewer columns to Neoptolemus, and 
more to Heraclides, whom B. shows 
not to have been Horace’s source; cf. 
also P. Boyancé (169) in Rev. Phil. 1936. 
Immisch, in his important work (164) 
Horazens Epistel tiber die Dichtkunst 
(1932), had already modified the stand- 
point of Rostagni, that Horace was 
largely dependent on Hellenistic autho- 
rities. (R.’s Introduction is anyway 
valuable for its interesting reconstruc- 
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tion of Epicurean aesthetic theory.) 
Immisch holds that Horace learnt his 
principles in Antiochus’ New Academy, 
and stresses the Roman element in 
A.P.; and the work of Fiske and Grant, 
Cicero’s de Oratore and Horace’s Ars 
Poetica (162) gives him support. That 
even the plan was not Hellenistic is 
suggested by valuable works of Labow- 
sky (165), Der Begriff des mpémov (on 
Panaetius, but very important for un- 
derstanding Horace), and of Klingner 
(171), Horazens Brief an die Ptisonen. 
Klingner treats of it as a work of art 


whose main thread is ‘Amateur poetsand 
the Art of Poetry’. (The debate is con- 
tinued by W. Steidle: Studien zur Ars 
Poetica, 1-294, 1939.) The date, and the 
identity of the addressee, are among the 
undecided questions. 

B. has performed his task with great 
fairness, conscientiousness, and judge- 
ment, and it is not his fault that the 
verdict on most of the works is nega- 
tive. 

L. P. WILKINSON. 


King’s College, Cambridge. 


STUDIES OF THE ARS POETICA 


Wolf STEIDLE: Studien zur Ars poetica 
des Horaz. Interpretation des auf 
Dichtkunst und Gedicht beziiglichen 
Hauptteiles (Verse 1-294). Pp. 147. 
Wiirzburg-Aumiihle: Triltsch, 1939. 
Paper, RM. 4.50. 

DEPARTING from Jensen, from whom he 

has received some help, Steidle aban- 

dons all divisions of the A.P. based on 
the distinction between zoinos and 
noinua. Nor does he see here the sys- 
tematic arrangement of a Hellenistic 
text-book; he agrees with Norden 

merely to the extent of assigning 1-294 

to the art and 295-476 to the artist. 

(Even this distinction breaks down; 

for example, on Steidle’s own showing, 

38 deals with ‘ein mpémov 7 mownrh’. 

And in view of such passages as the 

precepts of 335-40 it would be hard to 

maintain that the ‘second’ portion 
contains nothing specifically about the 
art.) In accordance with this stand- 
point Steidle adopts the very reasonable 
position that research must begin with 
the actual text of Horace and not with 

Hellenistic theories of poetry and rhe- 

toric; analogies with Greek doctrines 

are of value only in so far as they give 
direct help towards understanding what 

Horace says. Hence in this thesis he 

gives us a patient and elaborate exposi- 

tion of 1-294 sentence by sentence and 
sometimes word by word. 

From the mass of details I select a 
few points: 8, species means the struc- 
tural parts of a poem; 14, inceptum is 
the beginning of a work, in view of 127 


(clearly not parallel) and 136 ff.; 79, 
proprio refers to rabies, not to Archi- 
lochus, and enforces the principle of 
decorum (70 mpémov); 128, communia 
means ‘common property’, such as the 
tales of the Trojan war, to which it is 
difficult, and therefore the more meri- 
torious, to give individual treatment (so 
also Kroll); 132, orbis (xdxAos) is the 
general mass of mythical material, not 
without a side-reference to Hellenistic 
mythical encyclopedias; 189-92, the 
precepts are not so bald as they look, 
for their ‘grounds’ (again to zpézov) 
are implied in the wording (productior, 
laboret). No anachronisms are recog- 
nized; 208 ff. refer to fifth-century 
Greece but are relevant to the Augustan 
age here viewed as the direct heir of 
Greek antiquity. Similarly the passage 
on satyr-plays (220-50) is thought to 
refer to a contemporary art. On many 
questions little or nothing is said. There 
is nothing on Graeco fonte of 53, a line 
which is apparently assumed to mean 
the same as 51, but this requires dis- 
cussion ; and little on the fanciful his- 
tory of iambics (251 ff.) where non ita 
pridem (254) is dismissed with the word 
‘unbedingt’ and a reference to Wick- 
ham (who said something different). 
Steidle assumes a deeper connexion 
of thought throughout than the more 
or less lax association of ideas which 
most of us are content to trace. In 
spite of D’Alton’s sober warning (Roman 
Literary Theory, p. 480, n. 7, here cited 
but ignored) he overworks ro zpézov, 
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which can usually be made to yield a 
connexion when all else fails. One may 
hope that Steidle will deal with the 
‘second’ and more disjointed portion 
from the same point of view; it will tax 
his undoubted ingenuity. 

One result of pressing the connexions 
is to make Horace repeat himself rather 
too often. Thus, 48, st forte necesse est 
is thought to be equivalent to 71, s7 
volet usus. But usus is surely ‘usage’, 
Cicero’s consuetudo (D’Alton, pp. 79, 80, 
391). The supposition that the trans- 
lation ‘necessity’ is supported by E#rst. 
2. 2. 119 ignores the fact that usus may 
very well mean ‘usage’ there too. 

Another result is the interpretation 
of pulchra (99) as referring primarily to 
the ampullas et sesquipedalia verba of 
tragedy (97), i.e. 76 ceuvov and 70 peyado- 
mpemeés, grouped under 70 xaAdv by Dion. 
Hal., who is said, by a glaring departure 
from Steidle’s own principles, to be a 
safer guide in such a question than the 


text of Horace himself. It is not enough 
(says Horace) for poems (i.e. any and 
every kind of poem, as Steidle admits) 
to be pulchra. This means that they 
are to be pulchra, and not only pulchra 
but something more than pulchra— 
dulcia. To understand pulchra of tragic 
tybos makes Horace demand that any 
and every kind of poetry should at all 
times be high-flown. But Horace has 
just said that even tragedy must drop 
its high-flown manner when occasion 
demands. I fear that Steidle must 
retain me in his list (which includes 
Rostagni) of those who take pulchra 
to mean ‘satisfying the objective canons 
of art’ (see C.Q. xxii. 67). 

But, in spite of some overstraining, 
this is an excellent piece of work which 
those who are interested in ancient 
poetics will do well not to ignore. 

J. TATE. 


University of St. Andrews. 


PLINY’S NATURAL HISTORY IN THE LOEB LIBRARY 


H. RACKHAM: Pliny, Natural History, 
with an English translation. Vol. I: 
pracfatio, ibri I, II. Pp. xiv+378. 
(Loeb Classical Library.) London: 
Heinemann, 1938. Cloth, ros. (leather, 
12s. 6d.). 

A NEw translation of the elder Pliny is 

an event, and Mr. Rackham is a brave 

man. In his hands, Pliny escapes any 
touch of museum mustiness; his work 
is always spirited, generally neat, and 
even Book I sounds up to date, although 
sometimes it suggests an army requisi- 
tion-form (e.g. p. 43,1 ‘Panthers, resolu- 
tion of senate and laws as to African’). 

But there are blemishes. 

Mair’s Oppian would have removed 
some doubtful fish (e.g. draco marinus, 
PP- 49, 143, is the Weever : ‘sea-serpent’, 
Rackham). D’Arcy Thompson’s Glos- 
sary should have beenconsulted on birds: 
(53) seleuctdes are the Rose-coloured Pas- 
tors, (55) Diomediae are the Great Shear- 
waters; ‘long legs’ for himantopodes 
(Black-Winged Stilts) meanslittle ; novae 


* I quote the Loeb pages for Book I, section- 
numbers for Book II. 


aves (‘new species’, Rackham) were 
probably Pallas’ Sandgrouse. In par- 
ticular, K. C. Bailey’s work ought to 
have been used: e.g. (29) maltha is 
‘mineral pitch’ (‘petroleum’, Rack- 
ham) ; (49) de amethysto tinguendo refers 
to the process of dyeing the amethyst 
in Tyrian dye (ix. 139) ; (147) chrysocolla 
probably means malachite, not borax; 
‘red lead’ (minium) is misleading: Pliny 
recognizes two kinds, one species only 
being red lead; coticulae aurariae are 
not ‘gold whetstones’, but ‘touchstones 
for gold’; (155) atramentum, purpuris- 
sum are pigments (‘ink’ is misleading) ; 
saxum is probably quicklime, not ‘rock’ ; 
(159) camarae means ‘vaulted ceilings’, 
not ‘rooms’. Often the Latin names 
would have been better than uncertain 
or home-made equivalents. 

Without similar guidance I could not 
check other technicalities. But (75) 
cotonea (quinces) are mistaken for coto- 
neae (‘bryony’, Rackham) ; ‘soap-wort’ 
(struthia) seems odd ; (89) lacrima nascen- 
tia means ‘plants springing from an 
exudation’—‘tear-drops’ is meaning- 
less ; (95) lacrima nascens is translated 
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‘springing tear’, although Jacrima must 
be ablative. 

There are some awkward anatomical 
and physiological inexactitudes: (39) 
mensum miracula is not ‘exceptional 
periods of pregnancy’; (59) palpebrae 
means ‘eyelashes’, not ‘eyelids’, and 
gena is ‘eyelid’, not ‘cheek’ ; (61) ‘spe- 
cies that retire to vomit’ (quae sola 
vomant) is absurd (see xi. 199); lactes 
are not ‘paps’, nor is omentum ‘bowels’ ; 
ilia here are the iliac arteries, not ‘en- 
trails’ ; uterus : de locis is unaccountably 
translated ‘belly—its various positions’ 
(see xi. 209); (63) ungula is not ‘nail’. 
These mistakes, and others above, 
mostly arise from ignoring Pliny him- 
self. 

Miscellaneous errors are: (praef. § 11) 
dicantur taken from dicere, not dicare; 
(§ 18) dies vobis impendimus—vobis is 
not ‘the public’, but means the Im- 
perial Family (see § 20); (§ 20) opere 
tusto—not ‘suitable’: a ‘regular’ book 
is meant, opposed to a casual mention 
(cf. Vell. Pat. ii. 99); (p. 59) ‘fleas’ for 
culices would have startled Virgil; (73) 
ex aqua et frugibus vint vim fiert means 
that non-vinous drinks ‘can be as potent 
as wine’ (‘strength of wine derived from 
water and fruit’, Rackham) ; (141) vene- 
nati pisces are poisonous, not poisoned. 

In Book II Mr. Rackham seems 
mostly very reliable. In § 28 mundo 
should be ‘sky’ (the constant transla- 
tion ‘world’ often misleads) ; (116) his 
propioribus, not ‘these nearer stars’, 
but ‘stars nearer than these’ ; (142) spec- 
tatur, not ‘is visible’, but ‘is watched’; 
(150) hodieque does not mean ‘and at 
the present day’; (161) tamquam non 
ratio praesto sit ut = ‘as if it were not 
reasonable that they should wonder’, 
etc., not ‘as if there were not an obvious 
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reason, so that . . .’; (183) evus experi- 
menti gratia = ‘to test this’, not ‘for 
the sake of this experiment’; (191) 
cladem eam insuper ruina oppressit, not 
‘came.down on top of the ruins’, but 
‘added to the catastrophe by its fall’; 
(226) adeo ut lapidem . . . cortex, what- 
ever it means, cannot mean ‘that the 
stone is covered with bark still lasting’ 
—the point is that the Jog is completely 
petrified. To carelessness is due ‘40 
days’ (undecim diebus, 124), ‘beyond’ 
(citra, 77), ‘heat’ (torporem, 223). 

The text is Detlefsen’s, checked by 
Jan-Mayhoff. Mr. Rackham admits 
nearly sixty of his own emendations to 
the text. Some are attractive: e.g. 
curart (praef. 11), ne somno quidem 
quietos (ii. 21), mente metu soluta (ii. 54), 
nonnunquam (ii. 92), refundit (ii. 103), esse 
principium (ii. 130), Herculi (ii. 242). His 
suggested reconstruction of ii. 54-5 is 
interesting, as is also his conjecture that 
the words qui .. . formas (ii. 77) are a 
gloss. Any future editor of Pliny will have 
to give this text serious consideration. 

Note 3 on p. 274 is surely misprinted, 
and I cannot follow note 1 on p. 236. 

The proofs have been carelessly read. 
I note thirty misprints, beginning with 
Plininanae, Dephini (p. xiii) and ‘ Tibul- 
luses’ (p. 3, for ‘Fabulluses’), and end- 
ing with lana for luna on p. 342. 

This is a valuable book, containing 
an enormous amount of wholly admir- 
able matter; but it has not had that 
ultima manus which the importance and 
difficulty of its subject deserved. 

R. G. AUSTIN. 

University College, Cardiff. 


Note. I was about to consult Mr. D. J. Campbell 
on various points when he was killed. The loss 
to Plinian scholarship is very great, and I cannot 
forbear to deplore it here. 


THE LOEB AMMIANUS 


Ammianus Marcellinus. With an Eng- 
lish translation by J. C. RoLFE. In 
three volumes. III. [Books XXVII- 
XXXI and Excerpta Valesiana.] Pp. 
ix+602; portrait, 2 maps. (Loeb 
Classical Library.) London: Heine- 
mann, 1939. Cloth, ros. (leather, 
12s. 6d.). 


Tuis is like many Loeb volumes. Here 
are some of Mr. Rolfe’s false renderings : 
XXvVii. 3. 10 tmpensas, ‘cost’ (‘mate- 
rials’); 3. 14 circumspecte uestitt, ‘wear 
clothing that attracts every eye’ ; xxviii. 
2. 2 Nicro flumine, ‘the Nicrus’; 3. 1 
nihilque gregariis imperans, cutus non 
ipse primitias alacrt capesseret mente, 
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‘, .. of which he himself did not smartly 
seize the first-fruits’; 4. 26 ad exsequias 
uirorum tam aduentantes necessaria pa- 
vari oportere iubentes, ‘inviting women 
who are presently to come to the funerals 
of their husbands to make the necessary 
preparations’; xxix. 2. 9 cruciarius, 
‘hangman’ ; 2. 21 post conuolutos multi- 
plices casus, ‘after rolling up the scroll 
of manifold disasters’; 5. 54 quem ad 
finiendae uitae parauerat casus, ‘which 
chance had put in his way as a means 
of ending his life’; xxx. 5. 14 autumno 
praecipiti, ‘the autumn had suddenly 
come to an end’; xxxi. 7. 16 pro locorum 
et temporis ratione, ‘as their rank de- 
manded and time allowed’ ; 13. 3 ultimo 
cadendi contemptu, ‘a contempt of 
death which was their last feeling’ ; 14. 5 
intolerabilis, ‘intolerant’ (cf. the fol- 
lowing tllud quoque ferri non poterat). 
Other mistakes occur at xxvii. 8. 6; 9. 
10; XXViil. 3. 9; 4. II; 4. 19; XXiX. I. 15; 
I. 19; 2. 10; 3. 6 (see Léfstedt, Bezir., 
Pp. 67); 5. 11; 5. 17; 5. 49; 5. 52; XXX. 5. 
14; XXxl. 2. 25; Exc. 27; 49; 94; and 
elsewhere. In some ten places Mr. R. 
gives two renderings; at xxvii. 10. 12, 
XXVili. I. 57, 6. 29, Xxix. 6. II, XXX. I. 
17 and 4. 11 the correct one is relegated 
to a note. 

Mr. R. is full of other misinformation. 
For example, p. 88, Eutropia was not a 
sister of Constantius nor was Nepo- 
tianus defeated and slain by Maxen- 
tius; p. 142, what Florus and Valerius 
say is not that Castor and Pollux 
brought the news of the victory at Lake 
Regillus but that they were present at 
the battle; p. 160, Democritus was not 
the inventor of the atomic theory; 
p. 280, Theodosius was not governor of 
Moesia in 377; p. 282, Opitergium was 
not a city of Pannonia; p. 363, Mr. R. 
says ‘there seems to be no other refer- 
ence to a defence of Oppius’ by Cicero, 
but there are at least eight references 
in Quintilian, to say nothing of others 
in other writers ; p. 488, neither Homer 
nor any other writer places a mount 
Mimas on Psyria; p. 506, the MS. was 
not called Parisinus 1636 but was first 
published at Paris in 1636; p. 530, Con- 
stantine did not die in a villa called 
Anchyro or Anchyronis; p. 533, Leo II 








was not the son of Leo I; p. 539, the 
river Sontius is not the modern Zongo 
but the Isonzo. On p. 94 supplicits is con- 
fused with supplicibus. I have noticed 
other errors on pp. 22, 120, 241, 259, 268, 
269, 379, 418, 514, 534, 562, and 567, be- 
sides 34 errors in the textual notes, 22 
wrong dates, 35 wrong references, and 
76 misprints, of which 27 disfigure the 
text. In is missing before werba in xxx. 
4. 19 and inflaret is missing after luc- 
tuosos in xxxi. 13. 1; but to make up for 
this eight words are given twice in xxxi. 
16. 7. 

The text is indeed far from what it 
should be. Mr. R. even reads tniusta 
and not imusta at xxx. 5. 3 in spite of 
Cic. pro Sestio 17 scelera uulneraque 
inusta vet publicae. In the quotation 
from Cicero in xxix. 5. 24 Mr. R. reads 
seueritas ; but, if Ammianus wrote that, 
how is the reading wigor to be accounted 
for? Other examples of bad readings 
can be seen at xxvii. 3. 12; 7. 5; XXViii. 
I. 45; 2. 4; 6. 24; XXiX. I. 9; 5. 37; XXX1. 
12. 8. Mr. R.’s spelling is often strange, 
and so are many of his silent alterations 
of the manuscript, as of discessit to 
decessit at xxviii. 6. 24 and xxix. 5. 42. 
On his conjecture prae nominum clari- 
tudine conspicui for praenominum c.c. 
at xxviii. 4. 7 no comment is needed; 
but it must be said that his conjectures 
at xxx. 4. 4 and xxxi. 14. 3 were both 
made by W. A. Baehrens in 1925, that 
his conjecture at xxxi. 13. 18 was 
described in advance by Baehrens as 
doubtful, and that his conjecture cali- 
disque at xxvii. 4. 14 is no more than a 
variant of Damsté’s atgue calidis (Mnem. 
Ivii, 1929, p. 105), but that only Mr. R. 
can have misunderstood T.L.L. iii. 151, 
65 as a justification for calidis without 
aquis. 

The translation is often more like 
Latin than English. Ammianus several 
times speaks of ferrum poenale, an ex- 
pression of no strong colour. Mr. R. 
characteristically fails to make up his 
mind about it and translates it at xxviii. 
1. 7 by ‘sword of the executioner’ but 
at xxvii. 12. 3 by ‘penal steel’. 

The index is useful but has oddities 
like Addense and Felicis Arbor. The 
notes might have been better chosen 
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and are often pointless. Forthethought 5. 13 it is a pity there is no reference to 


in xxviii. 1. 49, cf. Sen. Ep. xci. 3. At 


xxx. 8. 10 Cic. Part. orat. 81 should 


rather have been quoted, and at xxix. 


C.L.E. 1916. GB. A. FLETCHER. 


King’s College, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


THE PHOENIX 


Jean Hupaux et Maxime Leroy: Le 
Mythe du Phénix dans les littératures 
grecque et latine. Pp. xxxvi+267. 
(Bibliothéque de la Faculté de Philo- 
sophie et Lettres de l’Université de 
Liége, Fasc. LXXXII.) Liége: Fa- 
culté de Philosophie et Lettres (Paris: 
Droz), 1939. Paper. 

THERE are two sides to the story of the 

Phoenix. One side is told in Herodotus, 

repeated in Pliny and echoed in Ovid 

and in Tacitus ; it finds its place among 
the astronomic allegories of Egyptian 
religion. The other side comes later on, 
when this and other bird- and beast- 
fables are told anew, to garnish monkish 
parables and apocalyptic visions. To 
this latter class and time belongs the 
Carmen de Phoenice of Lactantius. It 
was first published as Phoenix incerti 
auctoris in 1590, in a rare little volume 
of Epigrammata et poematia vetera edited 
by Pierre Pithou; it is sometimes 
bound up with Claudian and occasion- 
ally attributed to him. But there is no 
serious doubt as to its authorship, 
though one German scholar has sug- 
gested that it may be by another poet 
of the same name. Gregory of Tours 
knew that Lactantius had written it, 
and Hermann Dechent, in a well-known 
essay, agrees on grounds of style and 
wording. The symbolism of the poem 
is plainly Biblical to some: who see in 
it allusions to a garden eastward in 

Eden, to the Immaculate Conception 

and Virgin Birth, to a xafapos worapos 

idatos wis, and to a certain verse of 

St. Luke’s, when the bird animam com- 

mendat at the last. Some to whom all 

this is not quite so clear think that 

Lactantius may have written the poem 

before he fully embraced Christianity ; 

others imagine that in that difficult 
fourth century, and under Diocletian, 
he was veiling his allusions and con- 
cealing his faith. Again some think he 
imitated Claudian, and others that the 


imitation was the other way. We may 
all agree that in Lactantius, in Claudian 
himself, in the monkish Bestiaries, and 
in such apocryphal literature as the 
Apocalypse of pseudo-Baruch (which 
Montague James published forty years 
ago), we get a copious symbolism, partly 
Christian, partly pagan, partly Gnostic 
or Mithraic, but all religious after one 
fashion or another, in which sun-wor- 
ship is never far away, and in which 
eagle, stork, swan, roc, cinnamon-bird, 
phoenix, and wellnigh the whole stage- 
army of fabulous birds, play their accus- 
tomed parts and fill the shifting scenes. 
Our authors print a text which they 
say is based in part on a collation of 
two Brussels MSS., but they add no 
further comment nor explanation ; they 
also give text and translation of Clau- 
dian’s Idyll, of the pseudo-Baruch, and 
of the Phoenix-chapters in Physiologus. 
The rest of their book consists of eight 
chapters, each headed by a verse of 
the poem—‘aura procul spirantis amo- 
mi’, or the like—and dealing copiously 
and discursively with whatsoever that 
verse suggests. One cannot withhold 
admiration from the authors’ work, so 
diligently have they ransacked the 
literature, especially the recent litera- 
ture, of the subject, and so anxious are 
they to follow their theme even into its 
holes and corners. But inaccuracy dogs 
their footsteps. I chance upon a note 
of my own, hidden under the statement 
that ‘MM. Smith et Ross ont vu juste 
. relatif 4 l’oiseau Kwvdpwpov’. As 
to a certain alleged confusion, they ask 
‘Qui est responsable? . . . Il serait témé- 
raire de la faire remonter 4 Aristote.’ 
To be sure; but all the note said was 
that Ovid and Statius confused the 
cinnamon-bird with the Phoenix. The 
word dppevobédvs is quoted several 
times, and every time it is thus mis- 
spelled, even in the Index. Last, and 
worst, the translation leaves much to 
















be desired, easy as the Latin is. The 
poem begins: 
Est locus in primo felix oriente remotus 
Qua patet aeterni maxima porta poli. 
Nec tamen aestivos hiemisve propinquus ad ortus, 
Sed qua sol verno fundit ab axe diem. 


Our authors translate these lines as 
follows: 


Il est, en Orient, un site fortuné 

Ou du ciel éternel s’ouvre la porte immense. 

Le soleil, en ce lieu, se léve non l’hiver 

Ni l’été, mais aux jours lumineux du printemps. 
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They slur over im primo oriente, a 
pretty phrase though in primis felix 
might be a better. And they completely 
misunderstand Il. 3 and 4, or so it seems 
to me; for what kind of a country is 
that where the sun rises neither in 
summer nor winter, but only does so 
in spring? 

D’ArcyY WENTWORTH THOMPSON. 


University of St. Andrews. 


POSTCLASSICA 


(1) The Pastoral Elegy. An Anthology. 
Edited with Introduction, Commen- 
tary, and Notes by T. P. HARRISON. 
English translations by H. J. LEON. 
Pp. xii+312. Austin: University of 
Texas, 1939. Cloth, $2.50. 


(2) Ll. W. Dary and W. SucHIER: Alter- 
catio Hadriani Augusti et Epicteti 
Philosophi. Pp. 168. (Illinois Studies 
in Language and Literature, Vol. 
XXIV, Nos. 1-2.) Urbana: Univer- 
sity of Illinois Press, 1939. Paper, $2. 

(3) Vincent of Beauvais: De Eruditione 
Filiorum Nobilium. Edited by A. 
STEINER. Pp. xxxii-++-236. (The Medi- 
aeval Academy of America Pub- 
lication No. 32.) Cambridge, Mass. : 
Mediaeval Academy of America, 1938. 
Cloth, $3.50 post-free. 

(4) Urbanus Magnus Danielis Beccle- 
stents. Edited by J. G. SMyLy. Pp. 
viii+102. Dublin: Hodges, Figgis 
(London: Longmans), 1939. Cloth. 


(5) C. H. BuTTIMER: Hugonis de Sancto 
Victore Didascalicon De Studio Legen- 
di. A Critical Text. Pp. lii+160. 
(The Catholic University of America 
Studies in Medieval and Renaissance 
Latin, Vol. X.) Washington, D.C.: 
Catholic University of America Press, 
1939. Paper, $2. 

(6) Aeneas Sylvius Piccolomini : Chrysis. 
Comédie latine inédite. Texte établi 
par A. BouTEemy. Pp. 52. Brussels, 
1939. Paper. 

(7) Navis Aeria of B. Zamagna. Trans- 
lation by M. B. McEtwain, with an 
introduction by M. H. NICHOLSON. 

Pp. viii+124. (Smith College Clas- 





sical Studies, No. 12.) Northampton, 
Mass., 1939. Paper, 75 cents. 


(8) Characters in the Style of Theo- 
phrastus: The Snob, The Prig, and 
The Pedant. By D. P. Simpson. 
Pp. 8. (9) Racine’s Phédre, Act I, 
Scene 1, Lines 1-113. Translated into 
Greek by K. J. Dover. Pp. 8. (10) 
Bodleiana Nova, by C. H. SALTER. 
Pp. 1o. Oxford: Blackwell, 1939. 
Paper, 2s. 6d., 2s. 6d., 2s. 


(1) From Theocritus to Matthew Arnold: 
the passages from the Greek or in Latin 
are from Theocritus, Bion, Moschus, 
Virgil, Nemesianus, Paschasius Rad- 
bert (c. 790-865), Petrarch, Boccaccio, 
Sannazaro, and Castiglione. The intro- 
duction does not go very deep, but is 
friendly and competent: I think that 
Professor Harrison is right when he says : 
In [Theocritus’] Idyl 7, where the poet mas- 
querades with his friends, the pastoral takes a 
new turn, for in succeeding ages personal allegory 
becomes all-important. Providing precedent for 
the introduction of the author, the Greek poem 
inspired the personal element in Moschus’ lament 
for Bion and later in Virgil’s tenth eclogue, where 
the poet takes the réle of comforter to the love- 
lorn Gallus. .. . In time the distinction of the elegy 
is measured, not primarily by the sincerity of the 
poet’s grief in the loss of a friend, but by his mode 
of giving expression to his own ideas about life. 
Radbert’s Eclogue of two nuns, though 
it departs from the norms of classical 
prosody, is rather pleasing: though un- 
fortunately he could not resist the con- 
stant medieval delight in verbal tricks: 
Illum, quem pariter querélosis vocibus omnes 
Plangimus ac gemimus, flemus, lacrimamus, ama- 
mus: 
Sed nescis, misera, miseris miserans misereri. 


(He is apostrophising death.) 
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(2) A curious book, of which Part IT 
(which is in German) should be read 
first: Professor Suchier establishes a 
satisfactory text with the help of all 
known MSS. Then turn to Professor 
Daly’s introduction. He pleads rather 
feebly for an early date: it seems to me 
out of the question that the Altercatio 
should be, as Schnabel contends, ‘not 
later than the third century’; but any 
close dating is impossible, and we must 
be content to say that it is earlier than 
Alcuin, who certainly knew of it. The 
best part of Professor Daly’s work is a 
very thorough investigation of the 
question-and-answer dialogue, not only 
in Greek and Latin, but in Oriental 
languages and in the Middle Ages: this 
is a valuable contribution to the history 
of literary forms. 

(3) Though the great encyclopaedia 
of Vincent of Beauvais (the various 
Specula) was reprinted hundreds of 
times, this tract has not been printed 
since the end of the fifteenth century: 
two imperfect German translations have 
appeared, and that is all. It was com- 
posed about 1246, and has some impor- 
tance from its citations from classical 
authors: but more, perhaps, in the his- 
tory of educational theory. The text 
is admirably edited from three MSS. 
(the best is at Paris, B. N. Lat. 16390) 
and the printed edition of 1481. There 
is a good introduction, including some 
estimate of the extent to which Vincent 
borrowed from Hugh of St. Victor, and 
Aegidius Romanus from Vincent. 

(4) Daniel of Beccles has been long 
hidden under the title of Daniel Eccle- 
siensis, whence the ingenious Bale sur- 
mised that his name in English was 
Daniel Church: he is supposed to have 
flourished about 1180; by an additional 
complication, he has been mistakenly 
identified with John (other name un- 
known), the author of the oft-printed 
Facetus. The name in the best MS. (at 
Dublin) is clearly Becclesiensis, so here 
is one more author for Suffolk. It is 
a rather flat poem of nearly 3,000 hexa- 
meters, laying down the canons of 
virtue and good behaviour for gentle- 
men. I think I like best a passage near 
the end, where we have seventeen lines 


all ending in -osa, and an agreeable 
colophon: 


Explicit liber Urbani Danielis Becclesiensis. 
Curvamen veli dimittite. Gaudia celi 
Qui geminavit Heli, merito tribuat Danieli. 


This is one of the Dublin University 
Press Series, and many thanks must be 
given to Dr. Smyly for a careful piece 
of work, with full apparatus criticus and 
a list of hapax legomena and rare words, 
very useful to the lexicographer making 
slips for a new edition of Du Cange. 

(5) We have hitherto had only a text 
of the Didascalicon in the Rouen edi- 
tion of 1648, reprinted by Migne. It 
is quite unsatisfactory, and Brother 
Buttimer has done a good piece of 
work by establishing a new and sound 
text. He lists all the MSS. and printed 
editions, makes a stemma codicum and 
provides a good apparatus, with valu- 
able indexes of citations, proper names, 
subjects, and unusual or important 
words. By so doing he has helped in 
the provision of material for the study 
of medieval philosophy and learning. 

(6) The first volume of the ‘Collection 
Latomus’—a new Belgian journal of 
medieval Latin language and literature. 
When we think of the secular writings 
of Aeneas Sylvius, the Euryalus and 
Lucretia immediately occurs to our 
mind: and it is well to publish the 
Chrysis to show that there were others. 
It was apparently written at Nurem- 
berg in 1444, when the Imperial Court 
was there, for a meeting of the Diet, 
and was probably more for reading than 
for acting. It is a comedy after the 
Terentian model written in (not very 
good) senarii: the action takes place 
before the house of a bawd, and the 
whole is supposed to point a good moral : 
Quid sibi fabula | haec nunc velit? 
Satis nam virtutibus | insudandum est ; 
sint procul meretrices, | lenones, para- 
siti, convivia. It scarcely repays read- 
ing, but it is well to have it in print. 

(7) This is of more interest for the 
history of aeronautics than in classical 
studies. Bernardo Zamagna, a priest 
and a man of science, was born at 
Ragusa in 1735, spent most of his life 
in Italy, and died at Ragusa in 1820: 
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he had written on falconry, translated 
the Odyssey and Hesiod, and led a 
busy and happy life in the higher paths 
of ecclesiastical diplomacy. The Navis 
Aeria describes in Latin hexameters 
many ways in which airships might be 
constructed: it was published in 1768 
at Rome, and is quite worth reprinting 
now. The introduction skilfully shows 
how much of his thesis Zamagna owed 
to Francesco Lana (Fr. de Lana-Terzi, 
1631-87), who had described a possible 


‘flying-chariot’ about a hundred years 
before. 

(8) (9) (10). Oxford prize poems. Both 
the Greek versions suffer from some 
faults in accentuation, and Mr. Dover’s 
prosody is not perfect : he has too many 
long syllables in weak position, does not 
realize that in tragedy you must not 
have an anapaest ‘by position’ except 
in the first foot, and twice allows him- 
self to elide the € of -eve (optative). 

STEPHEN GASELEE. 


THE GATEWAY TO THE MIDDLE AGES 


Eleanor Shipley DuckEettT: The Gate- 
way to the Middle Ages. Pp. xii+-620; 
frontispiece (portrait of Boethius). 
New York: The Macmillan Company 
(London: Macmillan), 1938. Cloth, 
2s. 

Tuis is a book intended for the ‘general 

reader’ ; the authoress, who is Professor 

of Latin in Smith College, Northamp- 
ton, Massachusetts, attempts to give 
such a sketch of the principal characters 
and events of the fifth and sixth cen- 
turies as will both make these centuries 
intelligible and provide some explana- 
tion of those centuries which succeeded. 
Such footnotes as are appended to the 
narrative are, as she says, intended to 
show that she has consulted the avail- 
able authorities and to guide those who 
may wish for fuller information. It is 
difficult for the writer of such a work 
to preserve a just balance between what 
the general reader may be expected to 
want and what the specialist may be 
inclined to demand. The ‘general 
reader’ of the present work may be 
bewildered by the complicated story of 
Merovingian Gaul, which has been con- 
densed into too short a space, or fail 
to be interested by the discussion of 
the authenticity and date of Boethius’ 
theological treatises; but he will be 
rewarded, if he perseveres, by the really 
excellent and intimate pages on Gregory 
the Great. Benedict and Boethius, 

Severinus and Columbanus, Radegund 

and Venantius Fortunatus, are made 

interesting and living human beings. 

At times, it is true, he is expected to 

recognize names and references which 


must be strange and unfamiliar: at 
another time he finds a careful explana- 
tion of what is meant by Aristotle’s 
Organon. But these slips are few, and 
in general he should be well content. 
But scholars may take exception to 
seyeral things. It is a shock to find on 
p. 97 their old friend Anon. Valesit (who 
is later quoted as ‘the Anonymous 
Valesianus’ and finally raised to the 
dignity of Roman type as ‘Valesianus 
Anonymus’) introduced to the reader 
as ‘the anonymous writer known as 
*‘Valesius”’’. On p. 119 n. the authoress 
mistakes the meaning of habuit subiu- 
gart, an example of the late Latin use of 
habere = debere. In the account of the 
trial and execution of Boethius she 
seems to be unaware of the very careful 
and detailed study of the evidence that 
appeared in 1935 in C. H. Coster’s mono- 
graph on The Iudicium Quinquevirale, 
published by the Medieval Academy 
of America, where all relevant passages 
are quoted in full and discussed with 
great care and judgement and the atti- 
tude of Cassiodorus is explained. In her 
account of Celtic monasticism she fol- 
lows the example of Fr. Ryan, one of 
her authorities, in throwing into the 
background the very important and 
perplexing feature of the ‘double mon- 
asteries’, and she does not mention 
either J. M. Clark’s Abbey of St. Gall 
or Fr. Tommasini’s work on the Irish 
Saints in Italy. Her explanation of 
Boethius’ singular reticence about his 
Christian faith in the De Consolatione, 
doubly strange in the author of treatises 
in defence of Catholic orthodoxy, is 
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superficial and unconvincing. And she 
makes the strange blunder of referring 
(p. 539) to the famous story of Gregory 
the Great’s Angli and Angeli, Deira and 
de iva as an example of ‘puns’ which 
might have been tolerated in an Irish- 
man like Columbanus but seem singu- 
larly out of place in the grave Gregory: 
they are only another instance of that 
persistent faith in the omen of the 


chance word which survived even in so 
vigorous an opponent of the popular 
relics of heathen practice and belief. 

But on the whole this book may be 
commended as one which contains a 
vivid and interesting sketch of much 
that is important in the history of the 
fifth and sixth centuries. 

R. M. Henry. 
University of St. Andrews. 


THE ART OF THE WORD IN LATIN 


J. F. WESTERMANN: Archaische en 
Archaistische Woordkunst. Suivi d’un 
abrégé en francais. Pp. 199+ix. 
Nijmegen and Utrecht: Dekker en 
van de Vegt, 1939. Paper. 

IF we examine the examples that have 

been preserved of ancient Latin car- 

mina, it is clear that their scheme of 
composition includes several varieties 
of word-correspondence. We see corre- 
spondences like alliteration, isosyllaby, 
rhyme, or assonance affecting some- 
times successive words in the same 
colon (‘horizontal correspondences ’) and 
sometimes words in successive cola 

(‘vertical correspondences’). The same 

purely formal devices are apparent in 

the Saturnian verses of Livius and 

Naevius, in some Oscan and Umbrian 

texts, in old Roman laws, and in Cato’s 

De Agricultura. Together they have 

been called ‘the art of the word’ in 

Old Latin style. The subject has al- 

ready been discussed by de Groot in 

an article (‘Le mot phonétique et les 
formes littéraires’) in Revue des études 
latines, 1934: and the present book, in 
so far as it concerns Old Latin, provides 

a justification of de Groot’s views on 

statistical grounds. 

The ‘art of the word’, we are told, 
decays before the classical period and, 
though never quite disappearing, takes 
second place to the ‘art of syntax’ 
with its greater emphasis on balance 
of phrases and semantic correspon- 
dences. Reliance on the formal devices 
of alliteration, assonance, rhyme, etc., 
becomes striking again in the archaistic 
writers of the second century A.D. How 
far is the formalism of Fronto, Apuleius, 
Minucius Felix, and Cyprian a recrud- 


escence of the ancient native tendency, 
and how far is it something different ? 
Stated very generally, the author’s 
conclusion is that there is a definite 
revival of the ‘art of the word’, since 
word-correspondences like those of Old 
Latin are far more numerous than in 
the classical period, but that these 
correspondences being still secondary 
to the ‘art of syntax’ are now more 
‘vertical’ than ‘horizontal’ and affect 
outstandingly the final words of corre- 
sponding phrases where rhyme becomes 
increasingly important. 

The author accepts the theory that 
in early Latin the word enjoyed a 
peculiarly high degree of phonetic isola- 
tion in its phrase. He also believes that 
by the second century A.D. the sommet 
d’intensité was shifting toward the final 
element of all linguistic units (word, 
phrase, or sentence). In spite of the 
backing which these theories have re- 
ceived one confesses to a feeling of 
scepticism. However, the author’s con- 
clusions, which are generally accept- 
able, are based not on theoretical 
grounds but on a statistical procedure 
which must have involved an immense 
amount of mathematical labour. For 
this he deserves our gratitude. One 
cannot help feeling, however, that the 
intrusion on a large scale of percent- 
ages, quotients, and decimal points into 
the realm of style is a violation of the 
aesthetic proprieties. It is noteworthy 
that where, as on occasion, he is com- 
pelled to adopt an illustrative method, 
he is much more interesting and no less 


persuasive. 
J. W. Pirie. 
University of Glasgow. 
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THE METAPHYSICAL APPROACH TO SYNTAX 


Pasquale GIUFFRIDA: Principi di sin- 
tassi latina: concetto e funzione del 
modo. Pp. 142. (R. Universita di 
Torino, Pubblicazioni della Facolta 
di Magistero, Serie prima, Volume 
III.) Turin: Paravia, 1938. Paper, 
L. 18. 

SIGNOR GIUFFRIDA returns to the meta- 
physical conception of syntax, which 
one would have thought long ago ex- 
ploded. He complains that the failure 
of previous attempts to find unifying 
Grundbegriffe for the moods has reduced 
our text-books to a series of discon- 
nected rules based on an arbitrary 
classification of phenomena. Principles 
that will enable some connexion to be 
shown between the various uses of the 
subjunctive are certainly needed, but 
they must be induced from the facts 
and not preconceived. Previous seekers 
have either been hard put to it to con- 
nect all existent uses with their Grund- 
begriff, or else have ended by denying 
to the subjunctive any Grundbegriff at 
all. In any case, a definition of func- 
tion wide enough to cover the facts is 
bound to be too vague and philosophi- 
cal to be of much practical use. The 
views set forth in this book are no ex- 
ception to the rule. 

The non-finite forms of the verb (in- 
finitive, gerund, participles, supine) are 
discussed first. It is insisted that the 
infinitive, since it acquires verbal char- 
acteristics only by borrowing them from 
the finite verb with which it enters into 
relation, never completely doffs its ori- 
ginal abstract substantival character. 
Similarly the adjectival nature of the 
participles predominates. Hence the 
author sees an important distinction 
between the use of a participle and of 
an accusative and infinitive after verbs 
of perceiving. The participle, as being 
an adjective, describes the state in 
which a person or thing is presented to 
our gaze, while the accusative-and-in- 
finitive, as being equivalent to an ab- 
stract substantive, presents a remoter 
intellectual idea. A more important 
point is that, when esse is omitted after 
a future participle, perfect participle 


passive, or gerundive, we have no longer 
an accusative-and-infinitive construc- 
tion, wherein the omission is a mere 
stylism, but a completely different con- 
struction, viz. a predicative adjective. 
The feeling of greater vividness is there- 
fore accounted for syntactically. Our 
senses and not our intellects are ap- 
pealed to. It is to be noticed that the 
author, while deriving arguments from 
the morphological history of the other 
forms, discreetly passes over the history 
of the form in -wrus. If the form in 
-urum was originally an infinitive, we 
need postulate no change of construc- 
tion when esse is omitted. This, how- 
ever, in the opinion of the reviewer, 
does not invalidate the author’s point, 
since false perception or analogy soon 
turned -urum into a participle. But 
the author’s failure to take into account 
false perception and analogical exten- 
sion, when applying his theory of the 
subjunctive, is far more serious. 

It is when we come to Chapters II 
and III, on the doctrine of mood, and 
on the underlying concepts and func- 
tions of the moods, that the funda- 
mental unsoundness of a priori reason- 
ing, as applied to syntax, becomes 
apparent. It is claimed that éyxArwis 
or S:dbeots tis yuy7s to the Latin mind 
did not mean the attitude of the speaker 
towards the action, but the attitude of 
the thinker towards himself. Rejecting 
the common distinction between the 
indicative and the subjunctive as the 
moods of ‘reality’ and ‘unreality’ (as 
witness deliberative uses of the indica- 
tive, the indicative in the apodosis of an 
unreal condition, the affinity between 
future indicative forms and the sub- 
junctive), the author claims that the 
indicative is the mood of unconscious, 
the subjunctive of conscious thought; 
i.e. if the thinker identifies himself with 
his thought, not expressing realization 
that he is performing an act of thinking, 
he uses the indicative. But the moment 
the thinker distinguishes between his 
act of thinking and the thing thought, 
projecting his thought, as it were, or 
subordinating it and controlling it, he 
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uses the subjunctive. The subjunctive 
is the mood of subordination, thus 
understood.! The former type of ex- 
pression (Cesare conquistd la Gallia) is 
called ‘implicit’, the latter (Jo penso 
che Cesare conquisto la Gallia) ‘ explicit’. 
It is claimed that Latin grammarians 
contrived to express this inner concept, 
as well as the exterior function of the 
Latin subjunctive, when they rendered 
tnoraxtixn by subiunctivus or coniunc- 
tivus. The Latin mind, being more 
philosophical, it would seem, than the 
Greek, realized that only the two highly 
metaphysical conceptions mentioned 
above needed to be differentiated, and 
was thus able to indulge its totalitarian 
tendencies by concentrating the func- 
tions of expressing Will, Wish, and 
Potentiality in one modal form only. 
It is obvious that to claim, as the 
author does, that this idea of ‘reflexive 
consciousness’ underlies every use of 
the subjunctive, whether in main or 
subordinate clauses, is absurd. It is 
not true of the Golden Age, let alone of 
Silver Latin. The author may be right 
in saying that this was the original dis- 
tinction between the indicative and the 
subjunctive, but he has overlooked the 
fact that, once a linguistic device is 
established, it goes through a period of 


1 p. 84‘... il congiuntivo é il modo della subor- 
dinazione la quale consiste nella coscienza che 1’Io 
avverte ed esprime dello sdoppiamento che avviene 
in sé stesso,’ 
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purely formal extension, until, in the 
later extensions, the original concept 
may be wholly lacking. Was the atti- 
tude of Plautus’ mind really different 
when he used the indicative in a depen- 
dent question from when he used the 
subjunctive? Did any but stylistic rea- 
sons determine Cicero’s choice between 
a temporal subjunctive cum-clause and 
an indicative wbi-clause? We are told 
(p. 92) that when, in the Silver Age, the 
simpler use of the infinitive began to 
be substituted for some subjunctive 
clauses, ‘sara il periodo in cui lo spirito 
latino avra perduto il pieno dominio di 
sé stesso ed il proprio equilibrio’. On 
the contrary, it was the linguistic device 
that was worn out, and not the capac- 
ity of the Roman mind for ‘auto- 
coscienza ’. 

Obviously the thesis of this book will 
find no acceptance among philologists. 
Yet it does contain many penetrating 
observations. There can be no doubt 
that the subjunctive was the mood for 
subjective expression, and the author 
is not wide of the mark when he points 
to the significance of the fact that the 
subjunctive was gaining ground in 
Latin syntax just at the period of the 
greatest material and spiritual expan- 
sion of Rome. The book is worth read- 
ing, but it will not revolutionize the 
study of Latin syntax. 

E. C. Woopcock. 


University of Manchester. 


SABINE CULTS 


Elizabeth C. Evans: The Cults of the 
Sabine Territory. (Papers and Mono- 
graphs of the American Academy in 
Rome, Vol. XI.) Pp. xv+254; 7 
plates, including map. Rome and 
New York: American Academy in 
Rome, 1939. Paper. 

THIS monograph, like the rest of the 

useful series to which it belongs, does 

not seek so much to extend knowledge 
as to concentrate it, and this duty is 
very well performed by Miss Evans. 

She has been at great pains to collect 


_ all the archaeological and literary in- 


formation available, and arranges it 


, clearly and on an intelligible system. 


First comes a general sketch, geographi- 
cal and ethnological, of the territory 
concerned ; next, a review of the whole, 
town by town, with an account of all 
evidence from archaeology, including 
of course epigraphy, legend, or other 
sources, as to what deities were wor- 
shipped there. This has a sort of appen- 
dix of ten pages on places which, like 
Tibur and Picenum, are not so much 
Sabine proper as Sabino-Latin. It is 
followed by one of the best and most 
interesting parts of the book, a dis- 
cussion of the list of deities which Varro 
calls Sabine, with careful consideration 
of the evidence, much, little, or none, 
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which may be supposed to have in- 
fluenced him or exists to prove him in 
some sense right. The general conclu- 
sion (p. 245) is that Varro presents ‘a 
fairly adequate picture of the situation 
as it existed in his day’, despite the 
wide differences between his list and 
what our admittedly imperfect know- 
ledge tells us, and that some at least 
of his divinities have a close connexion 
with the Sabines, however unlikely it 
may be that all or most of them ori- 
ginated in that district. 

Many interesting points are raised, 
and their handling shows both wide 
reading and good sense. Thus, p. 70 
gives us Miss Evans’s own transcrip- 
tion of Mummius’ dedication to Her- 
cules; p. 153 f. (on the Nouensides) and 
several other passages show that she 
has learned from the Frankfurt school 
but is too critical to accept all they say 
as infallible ; 211 ff. is a really good dis- 
cussion of Quirinus. I am glad to see 
that my theory of the Lupercalia 
has satisfied so intelligent an investi- 
gator (p. 242). 

There are, as is natural, occasional 
slips in philology and other things. On 
p- 172, it is not easy to see how the 
relation of génius to gignere can throw 
much light on that of sémo to anything. 
On p. 169 the old theory, long ago 
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refuted by Frazer, that the Argei were 
vegetation-puppets is mentioned as if 
it were certain, and on pp. 48 ff. the 
work of Cirilli on the Salii is cited as if 
it had some value. On p. 92, I doubt if 
Dionysios of Halikarnassos was ‘tho- 
roughly acquainted’ with Varro or any 
Latin author, though admittedly he had 
some knowledge of them. The ‘local 
tradition’ on p. 97 concerning Vacuna 
smacks strongly of the local antiquary’s 
reading. But these passages, and others 
where a doubtful interpretation of cult 
facts is given or phraseology perhaps 
not the happiest employed, deal with 
points either very small in themselves 
or else of little importance to the theme 
of the book. Now and again an ancient 
writer is misunderstood, or a modern 
misunderstanding of him not got rid of ; 
Varro, Menip. 463 Buecheler, quoted on 
p. 230, has nothing whatever to do with 
the Compitalia. An occasional reference 
is incomplete, and on p. 221 the printer 
has made a muddle of note 2. On p. 113, 
I suggest for Miss Evans’s consideration 
the possibility that the rather surprising 
Dia of C.J.L. I2, 1846, is merely Diana 
with a syllable carelessly omitted by 
the stone-carver. 
H. J. Rose. 


University of St. Andrews. 


A TRIBUTE TO W. H. BUCKLER 


Anatolian Studies presented to William 
Hepburn Buckler. Edited by W. M. 
CALDER and J. KEIL. Pp. xviii+-382; 
11 plates, 10 text-illustrations. Man- 
chester: University Press, 1939. Cloth, 
255. 

WHEN, in a volume uniform with that 

presented to Ramsay sixteen years be- 

fore, the names of Cumont and Ramsay, 

Calder, Hondius, Keil, L. Robert, and 

Wilhelm are a few of those to be found, 

no more need be said of the achieve- 

ments of the Anatolian epigraphist to 
whom it is dedicated. Moreover, the 
welcome list of his writings compiled 
by Mrs. Buckler reveals that his inter- 
ests are far from exhausted by epi- 
graphy. But of the man himself it is 
not the book’s purpose to tell (save by 





the excellent frontispiece, a photo- 
graphic study by Barbara Buckler), 
and one is tempted to mention that 
combination of eager and catholic curi- 
osity with a childlike inability to see 
evil in the works of men, nature, or 
chance, which, proof as it is against 
even the vicissitudes of Anatolian jour- 
neys, makes him the ideal travelling- 
companion. [$7 kolay gelsin. 

The book gives us the last words of 
the father of Anatolian exploration 
(W. M. Ramsay, Early History of the Pro- 
vince Galatia), and another fine historian, 
Tenney Frank, did not live to see his 
contribution published. J. G. C. Ander- 
son explains why the Euxine was called 
5:8dAarros. K. Bittel supports the sym- 
bolic interpretation of the Hittite 
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‘Kreuzschleife’. W. M. Calder finally 


demonstrates that the Eumeneian 
formula is confined to Christians and 
occasional Jews. A. Cameron’s learned 
article wisely emphasizes that @pemrds 
denotes not a legal status but a personal 
relation. C. W. M. Cox writes on the 
epitaph of a bishop described as edvodyos. 
Of Mithras in Asia Minor, Cumont re- 
marks that he ‘ probably learned to ride 
there’, andcites Stoic ideas in Mithraism 
as evidence for its hellenization. Father 
H. Delahaye delightfully exposes the 
pitfalls in ‘la recherche des sources 
perdues’. Sir George Hill contributes 
notes on the coinage of Cyprus. The 
graceful Latin of Hondius’s illustrated 
note on an inscribed monument is 
characteristic of that most humane of 
scholars. A. H. M. Jones defines ‘free- 
dom’ as interpreted by Hellenistic kings 
and Roman government, a privileged 
status falling short of sovereignty. Keil 
interpretscult-inscriptions from Ephesus 
and discusses the site of the Prytaneum. 
Miss Lamb, in a study of Anatolian 
prehistory, estimates the significance of 
the contrast between East and West. 
E. Littmann tabulates un-Semitic names 
in North Syria. David Magie, arguing 
that Rome in dealing with Anatolian 
cities deserved and won real loyalty, 
suggests reasons for her policy. B. D. 
Meritt skilfully restores names of Karic 
towns in Athenian tribute-lists. T. B. 
Mitford publishes a syllabic Cypriote 
text. L. Robert shows inter alia that 
kpiots in agonistic texts means ‘age- 


STUDIES OF 


| Julius JUNGE: Saka-Studien. Der ferne 


Nordosten im Weltbild der Antike. 
[Klio, Beiheft xli= N.F. 28.] Pp. 
viii+116; 2 plates. Leipzig: Diete- 
rich, 1939. Paper, RM. 8. 
Tu1s_ dissertation, considerably en- 
larged after the author’s journey in 


Iran, includes two groups of studies, 


respectively on the knowledge of the 
Sacae, Scythians, and kindred peoples 
among classical geographers, and on the 
same peoples in Achaemenid inscrip- 


tions and later sources for them as 


_ neighbours of the Parthian and Bac- 
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class’, D. M. Robinson discusses 
and illustrates three marble heads, 
E. S. G. Robinson Carian script on 
coins. Rostovtzeff’s contribution on 
Hellenistic monetary and commercial 
policy assesses the evidence of hoards 
for coin-circulation. R. Syme and Mar- 
cus Tod lead us deep into the mazes of 
prosopography, the latter to establish 
a negative result. Wilhelm writes on 
inscriptions relating to Athens and Colo- 
phon in the late fourth century. 

The general impression is of highly 
competent, highly specialized articles, 
each of which will certainly find its 
meed of careful study by those who 
share its author’s particular interests. 
To venture a criticism, a volume like 
this would surely gain if the experts 
could exorcize the feeling that they must 
produce something ‘new’ (which some- 
times means a paper overloaded with 
detail and of minor importance), and 
bring themselves to write more gener- 
ally on the unique contributions of 
Anatolia to ancient civilization in reli- 
gion, politics, social institutions, or art. 
Who would fear a lack of novelty or 
interest in a fresh sketch by Calder of 
early Christianity in Asia Minor, by 
Cumont of the most typical manifesta- 
tions of Anatolian religion, by Rostov- 
tzeff of Asia Minor and the movements 
of ancient trade, or by Tod of the con- 
tributions of epigraphy to our know- 
ledge of Anatolian society? 

W. K. C. GUTHRIE. 

Peterhouse, Cambridge. 


THE SACAE 


trian kingdoms. An opening section on 
the region in question, and its popula- 
tions, does not go beyond the meagre 
information already available. Though 
Mongoloid admixture is admitted among 
the Eastern Sacae, it is to be regarded 
as rare until the coming of the Huns; 
the Sacae therefore are presented as 
European immigrants, on the hypo- 
thesis popularized by H. F. K. Giinther 
(p. 10, n. 5); but the alternative, that 
they are indigenous on the Eurasian 
steppe, is not seriously discussed; 
nor are the Cimmerians of Odyssey 
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XI. 12-19; but Hesiod’s Scythians and 
Alcman’s Essedones lead to a careful 
discussion of Aristeas and the Arima- 
speia as evidence for acquaintance with 
a north-eastern trade-route beyond the 
Pontus as early as the beginning of the 
seventh century. In Hecataeus, wider 
acquaintance with the Pontus is supple- 
mented by information from Iranian 
sources, this side of the Caspian and be- 
yond, a helpful distinction so far as it 
goes, though it hardly justifies the sug- 
gestion that Hecataeus had himself 
travelled widely ‘as a Persian subject’. 
Is it, however, certain that Hecataeus 
confused the Phasis with the Tanais? 
In F.Gr. H. 302c the Argonauts go from 
the Phasis to the Ocean and return by 
the Nile to ‘our sea’; which proves 
nothing but a water-parting somewhere 
between Europe and Asia. One may 
also question Junge’s assignment of 
references to an Armenian and toa trans- 
Caspian Araxes, between which there 
is admitted confusion in Herodotus I. 
202. But his chapters on Hecataeus 
and Herodotus clear up many details, 
and show how far Greek exploration, 
and interpretation of discoveries, had 
gone, before the lapse into Hellenistic 
compilation. Justice, however, is done 
to the vast effort of Eratosthenes to 
reduce to map-form the masses of detail 
brought back by Alexander’s scouting- 
parties, and by the traders who exploited 
his conquests. The replacement of 
natural regions and frontiers by carto- 
graphical co-ordinates had its disadvan- 
tages, illustrated in the perfunctory 
work of Marinus and Ptolemy, when the 
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next inrush of information came through 
Roman trade with inner Asia. These 
theoretical and geographical questions 
stray from the Sacae, but are of impor- 
tance in estimating specific references 
to them. 

Where Herodotus’ lists of satrapies 
and contingents stand in Greek geo- 
graphy, stand the tribute-lists of Darius 
and Xerxes in Persian, especially as 
their distinctions of headgear among 
tributaries enable the Saka tigraxauda 
—the ’ OpPoxopuBdvrio: of Herodotus III. 
g2—to be identified and localized in 
relation to the earlier Massagetae. What 
is significant here is the great campaign 
of Darius against the trans-Caspian 
Sacae, in relation to the later design 
attributed to him in Herodotus of in- 
vading ‘Scythia’ from the west. More 
might have been made of this historical 
consideration. Even with these West- 
ern Sacae, in later times, Chinese in- 
formation becomes useful; and still 
more so in the final chapter on the 
Eastern Sacae (Saka haumavarga = 
*Aptpyvo Hdt. VII. 64) who, under the 
names of Tochari and Sacauracae spread 
disastrously over the domains of Par- 
thian and Bactrian kings. Here numis- 
matic evidence makes its contribution, 
and an appendix discusses the resump- 
tion of the title ‘great king of kings’ by 
the Arsacid Mithradates I. 

The book thus covers very wide 
ground, and shows that the writer com- 
mands a varied and ample equipment. 

jJ. L. MyRes. 


Oxford. 


THE STOICHEDON STYLE 


R. P. Austin: The Stoichedon Style in 
Greek Inscriptions. (Oxford Classical 
and Philosophical Monographs [No. 
1].) Pp. xii+130; 3 figures in text, 
14 plates. Oxford: University Press, 
1938. Cloth, ros. 6d. 

THE series of Oxford Classical and Philo- 

sophical Monographs, sponsored by an 

Editorial Committee whose names are 

a guarantee of a high standard of 

scholarship, makes an auspicious start 

with Mr. Austin’s work. As its subject 





has never before been exhaustively sur- 
veyed, the author neglects no aspect of 
it, and deals in turn with the origin of 
the style, its developed form in Attica, 
and the proportion of Attic Stoichedon 
texts before 300 B.c.; he then gives a 
concise account of all known examples 
from elsewhere, discusses the decline of 
the style in Attica, and, after noting 
some interesting survivals, terminates 
his work with a clear and judicious 
summary. The indices and a selection 
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of admirable photographs enhance the 
value of the book, and, as might be 
expected from a pupil of Mr. Tod, the 
virtues of accuracy, clarity, relevance, 
and fair-mindedness are never lost 
sight of. 

Mr. Austin’s contention that the style 
originated in Attica seems amply justi- 
fied, as also does his suggestion ‘that 
there was a significant connexion be- 
tween the abandonment of boustro- 
phedon and the adoption of a stoichedon 
arrangement’, since the prominence of 
vertical strokes in the Attic alphabet 
tempted the engraver, when his lines 
all ran in the same direction, ‘to bring 
about the maximum number of vertical 
alinements of vertical strokes’. That 
in this tendency aesthetic considerations 
exercised the dominant influence, and 
that the pioneers of the new style were 
the engravers of inscriptions associated 
with sculptured monuments, whether 
funerary or votive, who may in some 
instances have been the sculptors them- 
selves, are further conclusions which 
the author establishes as highly prob- 
able. As the earliest surviving example 
he quotes (and illustrates) the tomb- 
stone of Phrasiclea (J.G. i.2 1014), which 
he would place very soon after 550 B.C., 
but he does not attempt to work out a 
chronological order for the other early 
stoichedon texts as a whole. It is cer- 
tainly significant that, of the twenty 
Attic stoichedon documents (tabulated 
on p. 7) which antedate c. 480 B.c., 
fifteen are dedications, three, including 
the ‘Marathon-epigram’, are epitaphs, 
and only two are decrees, of which the 
Salamis-document displays an experi- 
mental and incomplete example of the 
style. It may, however, occur to readers 
that, though his conclusions are prob- 
ably correct, the author has not fully 
faced the problems involved in a care- 
ful study of the early Attic dedications 
as a whole, and consequently remains 
too vague in regard to the dating of 
some of the stoichedon examples, as for 


| instance when he states that the Near- 


chus-Antenor base ‘is dated in the later 
part of the sixth century’, merely add- 
ing the comment that ‘the letter forms 


| are apparently a little earlier ’ than those 
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of the Salamis-decree, which ‘is usually 
dated in the late sixth century’. 
Between the date of this decree and 
that of the Hekatompedon inscriptions 
a great change in technique had taken 
place, namely the introduction of the 
‘chequer-system’, by which letters are 
spaced centrally in a ‘grid’ laid out 
over the whole surface to be inscribed, 
and not alined by their vertical strokes ; 
and to this system Mr. Austin devotes 
a careful and suggestive chapter, in 
which different types of chequer are 
discussed and illustrated. The table 
(pp. 33 ff.) showing the chequer-dimen- 
sions of 130 Attic stoichedon inscriptions 
illustrates effectively the various shapes 
and sizes of the chequers used from the 
fifth to the third century, and in par- 
ticular the increasing tendency of the 
fourth-century engraver to prefer an 
exactly square unit. But it must be 
observed that the engraver cannot al- 
ways have plotted his chequer accur- 
ately in advance over the whole extent 
of a large stele, for there is at least one 
instance where, without a change in the 
style of writing, the vertical spacing is 
not constant throughout. Mr. Austin 
seems to have overlooked the fact that 
I.G. ii.2 1408 (for which he gives the 
vertical chequer-dimension as o-o157— 
00165 m.) is the foot of ii.2 1388 B (for 
which he gives 0-0167 m.), and that there 
is a further fragment known which 
belongs in the gap between these two, 
with lines more closely spaced than 
either of them (cf. J.H.S. 1931, p. 153). 
It must suffice to call brief attention 
to the valuable discussion of the chief 
drawback to the stoichedon style in 
official documents, namely the diffi- 
culty of reconciling a strict stoichedon 
arrangement with correct syllabic word- 
division ; and to the suggestive study of 
the economic circumstances which con- 
tributed to the decline of the style in 
Attica in the third century B.c. (pp. 
103 ff.), where we may note, for in- 
stance, the much smaller sums now paid 
to the engravers of public documents, 
in spite of their often increased length. 
In conclusion, we should have welcomed 
a rather fuller treatment of two topics 
which bear closely on the subject of this 
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essay, namely punctuation, and, sec- 
ondly, the various expedients used by 
the engravers to emphasize numeral 
signs in continuous texts, especially 
financial documents, e.g. by the expan- 
sion or compression of the signs, or by 
the use of vacant spaces and (or) punc- 
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tuation before and after them. But 
such criticisms cannot obscure the fact 
that Mr. Austin has made a contribu- 
tion of permanent value to the science 
of Greek epigraphy. 
A. M. WoopwarD. 
University of Sheffield. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF ROMAN HISTORY 


The Cambridge Ancient History: Vol- 
ume of Plates V. Prepared by C. T. 
Seltman. Pp. xv+242, including 120 
half-tone plates. Cambridge: Uni- 
versity Press, 1939. Cloth, 15s. 

THE final volume of the C.A.H. coin- 

cides with the final volume of Plates, 

illustrating vols. xi and xii of the His- 
tory, and prepared (like its predecessors) 
by C. T. Seltman, who has successfully 
achieved the double task of including 
the maximum of material and at the 
same time keeping a high level of photo- 
graphic excellence. The material falls 
into four main classes—architecture, 
coins, works of sculpture and painting, 
and objects (either Roman or non- 
Roman) of which the chief interest lies 
in their provenance. The architectural 
plates are especially welcome for the 
light which they throw on an age re- 
markable for its structural enterprise ; 
but they suffer, by reduction, more than 
the others: for example, the Adamclisi 
monument (pl. 42), the Alcantara bridge 

(pl. 48), and the Lambaesis capitolium 

(pl. 182) are all cramped, with conse- 

quent loss of detail. Roads might have 

been deemed typical architectural monu- 
ments of the period A.D. 70-337; but, 
even though air-photography is now 
well advanced in this country at least, 
we miss a reproduction of any part 
of the characteristic road-system in 
Britain. Coins, as might be expected 
of Seltman, are generously treated: 
throughout the period the eloquence of 
their testimony increases until, by the 
third century, they are one of the prin- 
cipal sources of historical evidence, and 
no reader of the C.A.H. can plead that 
they have not been made available for 
him. The sculpture and paintings form 


a wide and interesting variety, with 
reliefs perhaps predominating: those 
from Trajan’s column sound the key- 
note, and it is good to see a reproduction 
of the magnificent Persepolis relief, 
showing the submission of Valerian to 
Sapor. Figures in the round illustrate 
vividly the transition from the neo- 
Hellenic style to something different in 
its origins and more experimental in its 
methods: this transition is particularly 
clear in portraiture, the height of neo- 
Hellenism being seen in the superb 
Berlin head, pl. 1146, and the first 
fine florescence of the later eastern sym- 
bolical treatment in the portraits on 
pl. 208 f., supplemented by the plates 
illustrating the later parts of the coin- 
series, which are most expressive. The 
fourth group defined above leaves a 
rather nebulous impression: sometimes 
suggestive as ‘type illustrations’, the 
relevant plates can scarcely picture, as 
an economic fact, the absorption of 
Roman products in non-Roman areas, 
and their use side by side with native 
goods: this truism belongs rather to ex- 
cavation-reports. Nevertheless, we shall 
be grateful for the reproductions of some 
fine non-Roman jewels and metal-work 
—Danubian, Getic and Dacian, Sarmat- 
ian, West Asiatic, and Parthian. 

Opposite each plate is a page con- 
taining the appropriate captions and 
references; but these seldom occupy 
more than one-third of the space al- 
lotted to them. Herein is seen a wastage 
of space which a simpler, if less sump- 
tuous, system might have avoided, with 
perhaps a reduction in the price of the 
volume. 

C. H. V. SUTHERLAND. 
Oxford. 
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EARLY IONIAN HISTORIANS 


Lionel Pearson: Early Ionian Histo- 
rians. Pp. viii+-240. Oxford: Claren- 
don Press, 1939. Cloth, 15s. 

AFTER an introductory chapter Mr. 
Pearson, already known from some 
short studies about the logographi, 
deals with four of the predecessors or 
contemporaries of Herodotus: Heca- 
taeus, Xanthus, Charon, and Hellani- 
cus; and by a conscientious and often 
minute discussion of the fragments 
attempts a characterization of the work 
of each. It is difficult reading, as a 
discussion of fragments is bound to be, 
but the work is scholarly ; and, if defi- 
nite results are rare, that, in a case where 
the evidence is scanty or baffling, is 
a merit and not a defect. A monograph 
on the subject has long been badly 
needed, and hardly anything on it has 
been written in English at all. Natur- 
ally Pearson is largely dependent on the 
great work of Jacoby (his articles in 
Pauly-Wissowa as well as the Frag- 
mente); but in the case of two of the 
four logographi here treated, Xanthus 
and Charon, Jacoby has not yet pub- 
lished the fragments, and almost every- 
where, so far as he differs from Jacoby, 
Pearson is to be preferred because his 
judgement is better. An exception is: 
‘Xanthus’ Lydiaca’ (by its blend of 
myth, anecdote, and more sober his- 
torical narrative) ‘was a considerable 
advance on the work of Hecataeus’. 
There is really o evidence to support 
this ; and what is the value of saying of 
two unknown quantities that x is greater 
than y? But in general Pearson is 
commendably free from this kind of 
generalization. 

The chapter on Hecataeus has least 
that is new, that on Hellanicus has 
most and is of great value (these two 
make up over two-thirds of the book). 
Here are a few criticisms on particular 
points. The value of Strabo’s strictures 
on the truthfulness of early historians 
(including Herodotus), and still more of 
Porphyry’s strictures on Greek plagiar- 
ism, is much exaggerated; the latter 
mean very little—is Aristotle’s account 
of Pisistratus in ’A0. IToA. a plagiarism 


from Herodotus? Pearson might well 
have been more decisive on the question 
of the genuineness of Xanthus’ works, 
which -a certain Artemon said were 
really written by Dionysius Scytobra- 
chion: only one thing is certain, namely 
that Dionysius of Halicarnassus, who 
speaks highly of Xanthus, would never 
have confused his historical work with 
Scytobrachion’s mythological fantasies. 
Pearson thinks simply that Artemon 
had never heard of Xanthus and thought 
that Scytobrachion had invented the 
name and the work ; and this is possible 
enough: but, if so, it is not ‘excusable 
ignorance’, for it implies ignorance of 
Ephorus too, a much better known 
author, and Artemon professed to be a 
bibliographer. He maintains that the 
third book of Hellanicus’ Priestesses of 
Hera cannot have covered the Pelo- 
ponnesian War only, for some fragments 
of the second refer to mythical times, 
and we cannot suppose that this book 
crowded the most important six hun- 
dred years into the second book. But 
a fragment cited from Book II refers to 
an event (the settlement of the Sicels in 
Sicily), properly dated by the priestess, 
that occurred two generations before 
the Trojan War: what then was in 
Book I? Clearly, either the book was 
not strictly a chronicle, with events 
recorded year by year, but the original 
settlement of the Sicels was given in 
connexion with a later event (such as 
the Greek settlement) ; or the reference 
to Book II is wrong. Hellanicus’ Aithis 
‘is not arranged on any chronological 
scheme’; but the mythical period is 
arranged by generations, and the last 
of all by archons; owing to the absence 
of fragments we do not know how the 
intervening period was treated. Pear- 
son thinks that neither Hellanicus nor 
Thucydides was able to date events by 
archons before 431: ‘it seems that no 
exact records were kept before that’; 
but how are we to explain the dating 
in Aristotle and Philochorus? and Thuc. 
ii. 2. 1, which he cites to prove his point, 
shows that Thucydides could at least 
date the Thirty Years’ Peace accurately 
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(and he knew, of course, dates for other 
events before 431 as well). Pearson 
adopts Jacoby’s view that Andocides 
accompanied the expedition to Cor- 
cyra in 433 in some civil capacity, in 
order to ‘reconcile’ Thuc. i. 51. 4 and 
I.G. i 295, because of Hellanicus fr. 
170 A; but the evidence is not reconcil- 
able, and there is no reason to suppose 
that the statement about Andocides 
going to Corcyra comes from Hellanicus. 
The Aitthis does not seem to have been 
notably pro-Athenian : autochthony was 
apparently not mentioned, and the ac- 
count of Theseus was uncomplimentary. 
Thucydides does not ‘excuse himself 
from discussing early Greek history’ on 
the ground that it was ‘unimportant’ ; 
he goes out of his way to discuss it at 


some length. Pearson is not clear as to 
the meaning of ro pvbaddes in Thuc. i. 
22. 4, which is not a reference to the 
mythological period (Thucydides ac- 
cepts Eurystheus, Agamemnon, Tereus), 
but is the ‘story-telling element’, so 
prominent in Herodotus, which may 
attach to quite historical characters, 
such as Xerxes. He does not show his 
usual good sense in his discussion of 
Hellanicus, frr. 81 and 83. 

‘The archonship of Cleisthenes’, p. 
224, is a slip ; I found very few misprints, 
but two are worth noting: Thuc. i. 97 
for i. 22. 4, p. 212, and Herodotus for 
Herodorus, p. 220. 

This will prove a valuable book. 

A. W. GOMME. 


University of Glasgow. 


‘ALL IN A MAZE’ 


Jack Linpsay: A Short History of Cul- 
ture. Pp. 408 ; 20 line-drawings. Lon- 
don: Victor Gollancz, 1939. Cloth, 
5s. 

Mr. Linpsay has a lively pen, and a 

Theory of History; he can explain all 

things, from the origin of man to the 

vagaries of a ‘dictator’. And he has 
read so widely that he has found a good 
deal to explain. His book, like The 

Origin of Species, is a précis of an ab- 

stract: its argument, like progress itself, 

is by leaps. On the sociology of palaeo- 
lithic man, and even of neolithic, there 
may be differences of opinion. Real 
nonsense begins with § 12, on the Circle, 
where the wheel is derived from the 
round hut (p. 84) and Greek architec- 
ture results from ‘weaving technique 
applied to logs’. There is ‘unity of folk- 
culture all over the world and at all 
periods’ (p. 98), and ‘the creative bases 
of civilization were laid by communal 
effort’. This creativeness was in some 
sense ‘neolithic’ (p. 309), though the 
much-quoted Aurignacians did their 
bit. “The reason why such efforts faded 
out after class-society arose’ is ex- 
plained with the help of such notions 
as ‘kindred-sense’, ‘mass-images’, ‘re- 
versal’, ‘sex-struggle’, and the ‘closed 
universe essential to caste-rule’. Freud 
and Einstein may give us a fresh start. 


Mr. Lindsay is obsessed with the 
‘class-struggle’. Property and pater- 
nity are the root of all evil. After long 
acquiescence in the communal regimen 
of women, ‘the male felt himself a 
source of terrific magical fertilizing 
power, just at the moment when pro- 
ductive changes’, especially agriculture, 
‘made the assertion of his ego possible 
through accumulation’ (p. 99). Worse 
still, ‘on the hope of personal immor- 
tality’ was based a ‘demented power- 
ethic’, the love of gold, and all our woe. 
Nevertheless, in the chapter called ‘Sky- 
mount’, ‘the mass image working on the 
responsible individual’ (p. 104) enabled 
(for example) Columbus to discover 
America. 

‘Duality’ is another bogey. You have 
it in Greece in the grammatical ‘dual’, 
in Demeter and Persephone, on the 
Lion Gate, in bifrontal busts and the 
double-axe, in the Two Cities in Syrie 
(Od. xv. 412) and on the Shield of 
Achilles: ‘into these two passages Homer 
has packed the full memory of clan 
development’ (pp. 108-9), and Mr. Lind- 
say has unpacked it. 

Account can only be taken here of 
contributions toclassicalstudies. Drama 
arose out of ‘the tensions created by the 
impact of fertility on death rite’ (p. 
145). Aeschylus, obsessed with the 
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crimes and ‘power-ethic’ of a ‘typical 
kingly family’ (p. 172), ‘emotionally 
reaches back to the clan and forward to 
the class-less society’ (p. 174). The 
theme of ‘social reversal’ is a ‘mass- 
signature scrawled on the great aes- 
thetic form of the drama’ (p. 176). 
Comedy ‘arose first among the town- 
colonies, where the feudal forms could 
be easiest overthrown’ (p. 160): the 
Satyr-play hints at the ‘full freedom of 
the producing classes’ (p. 171). Epic 
needs some excuse, for ‘if we were to 
find a creative work genuinely arising 
out of the kingly ethic, we should have 
to abandon our whole position’. So the 
Iliad has to have been composed for 
‘no war-baron, but people interested in 
the tasks of the productive world’ (p. 
179) while ‘the burgesses were still 
blithely expanding’ (p. 215); and the 
Odyssey, based on the ‘passage-rite’ 
and the theme of ‘recognition’, has a 
‘mass origin’ (p. 182). In Zoroastrian 
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Persia ‘the social basis is the small 
producer’ with a ‘new dynamic of clan- 
equality’; for him, however, as for 
Hesiod, ‘life is constricted by nobles 
and priests’ (pp. 145-6). 

Much. of this sort has been said be- 
fore, by less omniscient persons, Elliot 
Smith, Perry, Rendel Harris, but with 
a less explicit ‘ideology’. Mr. Lindsay 
acknowledges a special debt to Jane 
Harrison. He hopes (p. 11) to deal at 
greater length with controversial mat- 
ters here excised. We may expect, in 
his own words, the ‘interweaving of 
further relationships’, such as he detects 
(p. 372) between coition and the piston- 
cylinder mechanism, between Baer’s 
embryological work and the patriarchal 
theory; and some ‘basic truths about 
the nature of energy’. It will be helpful 
if he will also define his terms, verify 
his facts, and perfect his spelling. 

J. L. MyREs. 

Oxford. 


THE SPARTAN STATE 


Theodor MEIER: Das Wesen der spar- 
tanischen Staatsordnung. Nach ihren 
lebensgesetzlichen und bodenrecht- 
lichen Voraussetzungen. Pp. vi+ 
102 (Klio, Beiheft XLII.) Leipzig: 
Dieterich, 1939. Paper, M. 7.50. 

Tuis book shows how a clever and 

sensible young scholar can be spoiled 

by theories of race and blood and soil. 

He starts with the a priori assertion 

‘Only by the racial values of the Indo- 

European stratum of conquerors... 

can the essential nature of the Lacedae- 

monian state be understood’. The mere 
fact that Sparta (only Sparta?) had to 
wage wars against her neighbours is 
considered by the author as the result 
of the ‘racial forces’ of the Dorians. 
The whole book is full of suggestions 
like these, and M. excels in bombastic 
words and ready-made ideas on which 
he tries to found historical facts. Some- 
times he points out new aspects of 
these facts, but it is rather difficult to 
discover them. There is good quality 


| in the book, but the author does his 


| 





| utmost to hide it under big words. 


The history of every people is, among 


other things, a biological development. 
And in a state which for centuries was 
secluded as far as possible from the 
outer world, the biological questions 
are certainly more obvious than any- 
where else. The declining number of 
the ruling citizens, the Spartiates, is 
one of the most important facts in 
Greek history. But the biological prob- 
lem is distinct from the racial one. The 
Spartiates, cut off from all other people 
as late as in the course of the sixth 
century, were not of pure Dorian blood. 
M. almost entirely neglects the pre- 
Dorian part of the population which 
formed part of the ruling class (Amy- 
clae, the royal family of the Agiads). 
He also considers racial origin, and 
not the agoge and the klaros, to be the 
basis of true Spartiatism, in direct 
contradiction to all the sources. He is 
right, however, in emphasizing that 
the decrease of the population was 
caused not only by war but by weaken- 
ing of the vital strength of the people. 
Only he omits (but for phrases like 
Entnordung) to tell us the reason for 
this weakening : the artificial inbreeding 
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and isolation which in fact destroyed 
what it was intended to strengthen. 
Moreover, I am surprised that M. does 
not even mention the Spartan custom 
of birth-regulation by exposure of new- 
born children. As to the Perioeci, he 
takes them as part of the damos, follow- 
ing Hampl’s insufficiently founded opi- 
nion. There is not the slightest trace 
of evidence in our tradition that ‘ori- 
ginally the blood-connexion between 
Spartiates and Perioeci was very close’. 

But the chief special point the author 
wants to emphasize is that the Spartan 
family was bound to the soil, and that 
the political philosophers, although 
building up Lycurgan Sparta as an 
ideal state, or likening their ideal state 
to an idealized Sparta, missed just this 
point. I believe that this is a right idea, 
though not as new as the author (or 
his inspiring leader Darré, Minister of 
Agriculture) seems to believe. The 
Spartans, as M. tells us, stuck to that 
old fashion of public order because of 
racial laws which they did not know, 
but upheld by instinct. 

M. claims that his discovery of the 
biological (Jebensgesetzlich) development 
offers ‘the key to the understanding of 
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Spartan history’, and he tries to prove 
it, not by well-known single facts, but 
by the great change in the sixth cen- 
tury which to a large extent, at least 
in its details, is construction and even 
guesswork. As I have dealt with this 
matter (the author chiefly alludes to my 
Neugriinder), I suppose I may be allowed 
to say so. At any rate, no biological 
development could create the rigid state 
of the late sixth century, although it 
may have partly caused the interven- 
tion of one or more statesmen who 
built up the new order. The real prob- 
lems of the great change are not solved 
at all, and most scholars will not share 
M.’s entire rejection of the Rhetra, 
which he considers a ‘late’ construc- 
tion ; there is no hint as to the time to 
which ‘late’ is to be assigned. 

May I say in summary that it was 
quite a good thing to emphasize the 
biological background of Spartan his- 
tory? But it needs to be done again 
and without the suppositions and pre- 
judices from which the author of this 
book sets out. Some of his ideas and 
perceptions, however, are helpful. 

VICTOR EHRENBERG: 
Cambridge. 


ROMAN PROVINCIAL ADMINISTRATION 


G. H. STEVENSON: Roman Provincial 
Administration till the Age of the 
Antonines. Pp. viiit+182; I map. 
Oxford : Blackwell, 1939. Cloth, 7s. 6d. 

W. T. ARNOLD’s Roman Provincial 

Administration has for some time now 

been out of date and out of print, and 

a work so valuable calls for either a re- 

edition (in revised form) or a competent 

successor. Mr. Stevenson has chosen 
to provide the latter. From the experi- 
ence of a long teaching career (and those 
who have sat at his feet in Oxford 
lecture-rooms will catch echoes in his 
book) he knows what points to em- 
phasize, what facts are most interesting 
to select for presentation, and what 
slippery slopes require especial care. 

As was to be expected, therefore, his 

work is entirely competent and reliable, 

and is likely to be well thumbed. And 
while written with students’ needs par- 





ticularly in mind, it will be not without 
value to their teachers. 

Mr. Stevenson aims at greater con- 
ciseness than Arnold, and has taken 
care to pack his matter more closely. 
In lay-out he has, on the whole, main- 
tained his predecessor’s scheme. There 
are two additional chapters, but to off- 
set these the chronological lower limit 
has been fixed at the Antonines, and 
actually goes little, if at all, beyond the 
first century. Little attention is given 
to the policy of individual emperors 
(probably wisely), but the important if 
not obvious administrative tendencies 
of the second century are ignored. Cer- 
tain special topics, such as the Egyptian 
system, are omitted as too technical. 
The index is much less full and helpful 
than Arnold’s, and the number of foot- 
notes much cut down. But where refer- 
ences are given (either to ancient autho- 
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rities or to the latest and best modern 
literature) they are very relevant. 

In a valuable and new first chapter 
the growth of the empire is traced, and 
there are some interesting pages on 
Rome’s experience in Italy as a basis 
for overseas organization. The section 
on the Client Princes has been expanded 
so that they enjoy a chapter to them- 
selves. In the third chapter, Provincial 
Administration under the Republic, the 
writer argues against Marsh’s view that 
the reluctance of the Senate to annex 
new provinces was due to class interests 
and desire to keep the number of 
magistracies as small as possible, on the 
ground that ‘whatever the number of 
vacancies it would not have been diffi- 
cult to secure most of them for the 
governing class’. But were there enough 
of this class to go round, considering 
that one of its rules forbade repetition 
of office by one individual? Sulla did 
not think so. The writer also argues (as 
in The Cambridge Ancient History, vol. 
ix) that the divorce between the magi- 
stracy and promagistracy was due 
rather to the example of Pompey’s 
career and to his legislation than to any 
measure of Sulla’s. He stresses the 
absence of ‘real evidence’ for prevailing 
views about Sulla, and points out again 
that after Sulla consuls commanded 
armies and governed provinces during 
their year of office. There is perhaps 
a danger of exaggeration in this reaction. 
Mr. Stevenson himself has pointed out 
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earlier that the Senate had no control 
over provincial appointments except in 
the case of promagistrates, and Sulla 
did see that there was an adequate 
supply of them. 

The fourth chapter contains an ad- 
mirable analysis of defects in Republican 
administration and a lucid statement 
of how system under the Principate 
replaced lack of system. The fifth 
and sixth chapters treat in much less 
detail of taxation, and the theories be- 
hind it, and municipal organization. In 
the former it might have been instruc- 
tive to analyse (on the lines laid down 
by Carcopino in La Loi d@’Hiéron) the 
comparatively fair Sicilian method of 
raising tithes and to contrast it with 
the unbuttoned system, without safe- 
guards, foisted on Asia by C. Gracchus. 
The statement also of the methods by 
which publicani were superseded during 
the Principate is hardly adequate. 

Points for criticism are few and due 
rather to faulty expression than to 
errors of fact. P. 72, 1. 12: it is not at 
all clear to what ‘this’ refers. P. 119, 
], 11: ‘as is clear from the language 
of the Monumentum Ancyranum, the 
emperor’s private property was scarcely 
distinguishable from the public trea- 
sury’. This is neither true nor just to 
Augustus. There are unimportant mis- 
prints on pages 41, 1. 11; 48, 1. 24; 86, 
], 25; 157, n. 2; 159, 1. 22. 

E. G. TURNER. 
King’s College, Aberdeen. 


LARGESS TO THE COMMONS 


Denis VAN BERCHEM: Les distributions 
de blé et d'argent a la plébe romaine 
sous l’Empire. Pp. 185. Geneva: 
Georg & Co., 1939. Paper, 5 Swiss 
francs. 

TuIs is a useful study, comprehensive, 

compact, critical, and clear. Van Ber- 

chem first analyses the nature of the 
plebs frumentaria, the control exercised 
over the list and the qualifications for 
admission. These were the citizenship 

id permanent residence in Rome, and 
spon case is made against those who 

Id that there was a means test. The 


| list comprised all qualified citizens. 


Caesar’s reduction of the roll from 
320,000 to 150,000 is not to be explained 
by the exclusion of citizens, but by the 
striking off from the list of the ineligible 
together with the losses from civil war 
and colonization. This section, though 
well, if briefly, argued, is the most 
debatable of the study. The language 
of Suetonius (Julius, 41) clearly implies 
that Caesar intended to fix the number 
permanently: admission could only be 
obtained to fill gaps caused by death. 
Whatever the later practice, Caesar 
must have envisaged the exclusion of 
some who were technically eligible. 
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Points of detail also may be questioned. 
Van Berchem infers from Dio 39. 24. 1 
that Pompey was the first to draw up a 
list of recipients, but Dio’s language 
gives no justification for this, and the 
view that the Lex Terentia Cassia had 
already cut down the numbers should 
have been examined. 

The second chapter is devoted to the 
details of distribution—the various offi- 
cers concerned (including an excellent 
discussion of the praefecti frumenti dandi, 
whose reintroduction is attributed to 
Nerva), the reorganization of Claudius 
(the ‘curator de Minucia’ of C.I.L. vi. 
10223 is ingeniously eliminated from the 
question), the form of the fessera (con- 
vincing as against Rostovtzeff), the 
location of the Porticus Minucia. The 
measures of Septimius Severus are 
briefly described, and the change from 
corn to panis gradilis sketched in out- 
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line; but fourth-century conditions are | 


excluded. The organization of the 
carrying trade is not within the author's 
limits, but, in passing, he reinforces the 
traditional view that the guilds con- 
cerned were not state-controlled in the 
early Principate. 

The third chapter deals with the 
congiaria, a fitting complement, for, as 
is shown, they were distributed to the 
same body. The manner and place of 
distribution are investigated, and the 
congiaria for which there is evidence are 
listed down to Severus Alexander. 

Van Berchem has thrown his net wide 
and uses the evidence of coins and 
monuments freely as well as the literary 
sources. He illuminates many points of 
detail and has dealt with an important 
subject in a businesslike way. 

R. MEIGGs. 

Balliol College, Oxford. 


BRICKS AS EVIDENCE OF DATE 


H. Brocu: J bolli laterizi e la storia 
edilizia romana. Pp. 353; 45 figures. 
(Ristampato dal Bullettino della Com- 
missione Archeologica del Governa- 
torato di Roma, Volumi LXIV e sgg.) 
Rome, 1938. Paper. 

Tuis work, originally published as three 
articles in the Bullettino Comunale, con- 
stitutes a plea for greater attention to 
lateres as a means of dating Roman 
buildings. Miss E. B. Van Deman 
argued (Amer. Journ. of Archaeology, 
and series, xii (1912), 230 f.) that only 
in exceptional circumstances were they 
of value for this purpose, notably when 
it could be actually proved both that 
they were an integral part of the original 
structure of the building, not a later 
addition, and that they were not in fact 
old material being used a second time. 
Since then little attention has been paid 
to them. Bloch, however, has shown 
conclusively that these two conditions, 
insuperable as they sound on paper, are 
not in fact so difficult to satisfy in 
practice. 

He has examined some thirty build- 
ings at Rome, Ostia, and elsewhere, 
ranging in date from the time of Domi- 
tian to that of Diocletian, in order to 


show what can be done with Jateres if 
they are handled systematically, build- 
ing by building. The results are not 
startling. One would have viewed them 
with suspicion if they had been. They do 
not conflict with what is already known 
about these buildings at any point. But 
they do add considerably to the detail 
of our knowledge, notably in so far as 
they have enabled him to date buildings 
far more closely than had hitherto been 
possible—in some cases within a year. 
They also enable him to arrive at such 
interesting conclusions as that Trajan’s 
markets are of an earlier date than his 
Forum (p. 57), that the so-called Temple 
of Augustus (S. Maria Antiqua) is en- 
tirely of late Domitianic construction 
(p. 36), that two separate stages can be 
detected in the building of Hadrian’s 
Villa at Tivoli (p. 182), or that there are 
some signs of town-planning at Ostia 
under Hadrian (p. 250). These are mere 
examples. About nearly every building 
he discusses, and they are all important 
buildings, he arrives at equally interest- 
ing results. 

This is an extremely technical wor} 
But it is one of no mean importan 
for those who study Roman buildings i 
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tensively. And the conclusions reached 
are easy to extract from the bulk of 
technical argument. Primarily it is an 
exposition of a method, and we shall 
await with interest the application of 
the method on a larger scale which 
Bloch promises us at a later date, a 
promise that we hope circumstances will 
allow him to fulfil. Till this appears it 
will not be possible for the less learned 
on the subject to use Jateres for them- 
selves in the way in which Bloch shows 
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they can be used by the expert. For the 
apparatus for dealing with them at pre- 
sent available to the ordinary scholar 
(C.I.L xv) is not very adequate for this 
purpose. But his plea that more atten- 
tion should be paid by excavators to 
them, now that their potential value has 
been shown, should not pass unnoticed 
in the meantime. 
G. R. C. Davis. 


British School at Rome. 


CHRISTIANITY AND THE ROMAN LAW OF CONCUBINAGE AND 
DIVORCE 


E. J. JONKERS: Invloed van het Christen- 
dom op de Romeinsche wetgeving be- 
treffende het concubinaat en de echt- 
scheiding. Pp. viii+-224. Wageningen: 
H. Veenman & Zonen, 1938. Stiff 
paper, f. 4.90. 

Concubinatus means for lawyers the 

legally recognized and more or less per- 

manent union of an unmarried man and 
woman, especially of those forbidden, 
as soldiers were, to contract a regular 
marriage. Constantine made certain 

tules discouraging such unions, and P. 

Meyer in his authoritative work Der 

rimische Konkubinat (1895) based these 

rules, without argument, on Christian 
morality. Mr. Jonkers maintains that 
their objects were on the contrary social 
and economic, to keep up the caste sys- 
tem so characteristic of Byzantium, and 
to ensure that property should pass to 
lawful heirs on whom the burdens of 
their fathers could be enforced. For 
this view he makes out a strong case. 
The book is readable and leisurely, 
with long quotations printed in full, 
frequent summaries of results obtained, 
and interesting divagations into such 
subjects as the Dutch law against cre- 
mation, Tertullian’s views on children, 
and the meaning of iugum and caput 
under Diocletian. The author does not 
seem quite at home in his introductory 
sketch of Republican concubinage, and 
the familiar story of Carvilius is made 
to prove too much; but, coming to 
Christian times, his demonstration that 


the early Church sometimes approved 
as marriage what the State called con- 
cubinage, because of the parties’ dif- 
ferent stations, is interesting and valu- 
able. Constantine’s desire to harmonize 
Church and State made him frown on 
such anomalies, but the details of his 
legislation show clearly that his first 
care was to get land farmed and taxes 
paid ; and his harsh treatment of curtales 
who tried to evade their crushing bur- 
den by entering the priesthood shows 
that in case of conflict the Treasury 
must be served before the Church. 

The second half of the book is less 
interesting and less fruitful. The author 
describes first the attitude of Fathers 
and Councils to divorce and re-marriage 
and then the Imperial legislation on 
those subjects. He maintains that the 
Emperors were guided throughout, not 
by any Christian doctrine of the indis- 
solubility of marriage, but by the ever- 
increasing need to protect the interests 
of children who might grow up into tax- 
payers. Certainly the principles of 
Church and State were always very dif- 
ferent, and the needs of children were 
often carefully considered: but it is 
difficult to believe that none of the Em- 
perors were influenced by Christian 
ideas, and impossible to see any consis- 
tent purpose in the bewildering variety 
of elaborate and often contradictory 
legislation. 

P. W. Durr. 

Trinity College, Cambridge. 
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SOME CLASS-BOOKS 


Alpha Classics. (1) Vergil’s Aeneid, 
Book I ; (2) Caesar’s Gallic War, Book 
V; (3) Horace, Odes I; (4) Horace on 
Himself. Edited by (1) P. G. Hunter, 
(2) R. C. Carrington, (3) E. H. God- 
dard, (4) A. H. Nash-Williams. Pp. 
122, 157, 153, 137; illustrations. Lon- 
don: Bell, 1939. Cloth, 2s. each. 


Methuen’s Classical Texts. (1) Herodo- 
tus II; (2) Livy, Book XXX; (3) 
Tacitus’ Annals, Book XIV. Edited 
by (1) W. G. Waddell, (2) H. E. 
Butler and H. H. Scullard, (3) E. C. 
Woodcock. Pp. 332, 176, 186. (No. 3 
contains 4 plates.) London: Methuen, 
1939. Cloth, 8s. 6d., 3s. 9d., 4s. 


The Roman World Series. Pliny: Selec- 
tions from the Letters. Edited by 
C. E. Robinson. Pp. 111; 4 plates. 
London: Martin Hopkinson, 1939. 
Cloth, 2s. 


THE general character of the Alpha 
Classics was described in C.R. liii. 84-5, 
so it may suffice to say that the four 
volumes at present under notice are 
closely similar to the former issues. The 
most interesting is Mr. Nash-Williams’s 
Horace on Himself, which consists of a 
series of passages from the Odes, Satires, 
and Epistles linked together by a ‘run- 
ning commentary’ and together giving 
a lively and well-balanced picture of 
Horace, his interests, and his mode of 
life. This book should have much suc- 
cess. Mr. Hunter’s edition of Aeneid I 
cuts down comment to the barest mini- 
mum, but makes its points clearly and 
is embellished by particularly good illus- 
trations. (Three books of the Aeneid 
have now appeared in this series and 
each has given a different date for Vir- 
gil’s death.) Mr. Carrington and Mr. 
Goddard each pack many good things 
into a small compass. 

The Methuen series is on a more 
ambitious scale. These books have a 
much ampler commentary, too ample, 
it is to be feared, for most schoolboys 
to use as effectively as they might, as 
well as introductory matter and vocabu- 
laries. Professor Waddell’s edition of 
Herodotus II will be particularly wel- 


comed by schoolmasters and should 
serve as an ideal introduction to the 
author. It is a pity that the high price 
should be so likely to restrict its useful- 
ness. Would it be possible to produce 
more cheaply an abridged edition, omit- 
ting perhaps the index of proper names 
and the vocabulary (some 60 pages) and 
cutting down the text discreetly so as 
to leave sufficient for a good term’s 
work?! Tacitus and Livy are likely to 
hold their own as school-books, and the 
two volumes in this series provide much 
scholarly material, both historical and 
linguistic, in their commentaries. The 
lay-out and printing of the notes is per- 
haps too cramped to encourage any but 
an unusually zealous schoolboy ; but the 
zealous will learn much. 

Mr. Robinson’s selections from Pliny 
are well chosen and the book is attrac- 
tively produced at a very reasonable 
price. There is no commentary in the 
ordinary sense, but a brisk series of 
introductory paragraphs gives unity to 
the Latin extracts. Some help is given 
in footnotes, and there is a vocabulary 
as well as four plates admirably repro- 
duced. 


A New Latin Reader. Edited by 
H. W. F. FRANKLIN and J. A. G. 
Bruce. Pp. 208. London: Longmans, 
1939. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Complete Latin Course, Books III and 
IV. By H. L. O. FLEcKER and D. S. 
MacnutTt. Pp. 239 and 418. Cloth, 
3s. and 4s. 6d. Concise Latin Grammar. 
By the same. Pp. 141. London: 
Longmans, 1939. Cloth, 2s. (Book 
III of the Complete Latin Course with 
Concise Latin Grammar, London: 
Longmans, 1939. 45.) 

Exercises in Latin Prose Composition. 
By F. Ritcute. New and revised 
edition by J. W. Bartram. Pp. 223. 
Longmans, 1938. Cloth, 2s. 9d. 


1 P.S. The reviewer has lately learnt, what docs 
not appear from the three books themselves, thay 
each is issued without vocabulary at a rather lowe 
price: the Herodotus for 7s. 6d., the Livy and the| 
Tacitus for 3s. 6d. each. { 
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(1) Easy Extracts from Vergil’s Bucolics 
and Georgics. (2) Easy Selections 
from Horace’s Odes. By A. M. CRoFT. 
Pp. 64 and 61. London: Harrap, 
1939. Limp cloth, 1s. 3d. each. 


THE Complete Latin Course is intended 
to carry the pupil forward from where 
Ewbank’s Second Year Latin leaves off 
to the School Certificate stage. It is 
difficult to judge a work of this kind 
without having used it with a form, but 
it appears to be both clear and com- 
prehensive and it succeeds in combining 
syntax and the practice of writing Latin 
with the close study of the Latin written 
by Caesar and Cicero. It employs every 
kind of typographical aid to make its 
meaning clear, even using different col- 
ours to mark the different genders in the 
grammar book. A comparison between 
these books and Mr. Bartram’s revised 
edition of Ritchie brings out clearly the 
advance which Messrs. Flecker and Mac- 
nutt have made by basing English- 
Latin work upon Latin-English through- 
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out, though the older book often suc- 
ceeds in stating rules equally clearly in 
much fewer words. The New Latin 
Reader might well be used in conjunc- 
tion with Book IV of the Complete Latin 
Course, either for prepared construe or 
as an unseen-translation book. There 
are passages in prose and verse grouped 
by subjects and drawn from a fairly 
wide variety of sources. Together they 
afford a satisfactory introduction to 
Latin reading. Miss Croft’s two little 
books are a gallant attempt to make 
Virgil and Horace easy for beginners. 
Horace’s qualities naturally survive the 
process of extraction better than Vir- 
gil’s, but in both books the right kind 
of help is given by the editor and in 
the hands of a capable teacher both 
might be used with success, even if the 
pupils of School Certificate standard 
may not always agree with the word 
‘easy’ on the title-page. 
D. S. COLMAN. 


Shrewsbury School. 


SHORT REVIEWS 


W. H. D. Rouse: Homer. Pp. 168; 12 plates. 

London, etc.: Nelson, 1939. Cloth, 2s. 

‘ALL this is really so much gas,’ Such is the author’s 
opinion of books which deal with the ‘trappings’ 
or ‘accidentals’ of Homer’s poetry. ‘The story is 
the thing’; it is the poetry that matters, not the 
geography or archaeology. This attitude towards 
Homer is the attitude which the reader naturally 
adopts towards this book. The chapter on Homer 
as a poet, the shorter appreciations scattered 
throughout the book, the remarks on translations, 
the anecdotes about vital people, peasants, shep- 
herds, schoolboys, whom the author has known— 
all such passages are vigorously written and 
thoroughly enjoyable. They make up the ‘poetry’ 
of the book, and here again it is the poetry that 
matters. 

But apparently it is advisable after all to know 
something about the accidentals in which the 
intangible essence of poetry dwells like soul in 
body. Hence the book treats briefly of such 
themes as the geography of the Troad (aided here 
by Leaf and illustrated by a very unhelpful map), 
and social structure, history and armour from the 
standpoint of Lang. The ‘critics’ and ‘pedants’, 
for whom the author has scant respect, would find 
much to criticize here. There are numerous ambi- 


| guities: a chapter on ‘The Greeks before Homer’ 


deals almost wholly with ‘the world which Homer 





describes’; and yet Homer ‘drew a picture of life 
as he saw it’ for an audience which had no anti- 
quarian interests; and at the same time, though 
he ‘made’ the Jiiad and Odyssey, the ‘parts’ may 
have come from elsewhere (p. 67), and may pre- 
sumably be earlier, though never later, than the 
date of Homer (roth century). There are some 
surprising suggestions: Odysseus was a coward 
(p. 13); Homer was a convinced pacifist (p. 143). 
The author dislikes ‘poetic language’; he finds 
none in Homer, Shakespeare or, apparently, 
Wordsworth (in spite of Coleridge’s criticism). 
Some remarks on Virgil, who is not mentioned, 
might have helped to clarify this point of view. 
The jacket makes spacious promises which are 
worth comparing with p. 50: ‘we know nothing 
at all about Homer’. 
J. TATE. 


University of St. Andrews. 


G. ScHEIBNER: Der Aufbau des 20. und 21. Buches 
der Ilias. Pp. vi+147. Borna-Leipzig: Noske, 
1939. Paper. 

SCHEIBNER seeks to show in detail how the various 

scenes in these two books are built up and inter- 

woven not only with one another but with the 
rest of the Iliad. The questions raised by the 
destructive critics, in whose works Scheibner is 
deeply read, are all fully answerable. For example, 
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is the Aeneas scene detachable? It is of a piece 
with the other appearances of Aeneas in the 
Iliad ; these follow a definite plan, and must there- 
fore be the work of one and the same poet. No 
portion of these two books, which have suffered so 
much at the hands of the analysts, can, in fact, 
be sacrificed. Achilles must do all, and more than 
all, that Diomedes, Agamemnon, Patroclus did. 
Therefore he too must threaten the town of Troy. 
The repeated theme of danger to the town gives 
unity to this section of the narrative. For on this 
occasion Achilles will sack it wép pdpov, unless the 
gods intervene. Hence Zeus must assemble the 
gods (xx ad init.) that he may remove the ban 
which in viii he laid upon their taking part in the 
war. The resulting battle of the gods is no mere 
episode; its beginning and continuation are the 
framework binding the battle-scenes together, up 
to xxi. 520, where the theme of Troy’s danger 
becomes dominant. In an interesting appendix 
Scheibner seeks, with the help of archaeology, to 
establish a probability that Homer actually 
sojourned with Aeneadae in the Troad before 
700 B.C, 

The main thesis is essentially simple, and Scheib- 
ner’s argument, conducted with great learning 
and resource, seems to me convincing. His book 
will supply much useful matter to defenders of the 
unity of the Iliad. Among details open to criti- 
cism one may note a questionable interpretation 
of xx. 155, where Leaf’s view (which is also 
Hentze’s) seems the most natural. There is one 
misprint which may be found puzzling: p. 1, 6th 
line from bottom, read Y for T. 

J. TATE. 


University of St. Andrews. 


A. Gtusti1: (1) Omero, II libro III dell’ Iliade, 
con commento e indici analitici. Pp. 83. Lan- 
ciano: Carabba, 1938. Paper, L. 3.50. (2) Omero, 
Iliade, Libro X, con introduzione e commento. 
Pp. 90. Naples: Morano, 1938. Paper, L. 5. 

GiusTI continues his publication of extremely 

serviceable school-editions of Homer. He prints 

a judicious text, and his notes, conveniently placed 

at the foot of the pages, give generous help on 

dialect, syntax, metre, and meaning. Few points 
are missed ; but 7oxev (iii. 388) needs a note; and 
at iii. 285, if the infinitive is (as stated) impera- 
tival, the accusative case of its subject calls for 

comment. Some rarities also go unremarked, e.g. 

vuv, meaning viv, at x. 105, and puyjoecBa at 

x. 365. Slips are few and trivial: at iii. 215 4 «ai 

is printed, but ¢ xai is annotated. At iii. 414 the 

description of oxerAin as a disyllable is difficult; 
and at x. 506 the translation of rév mAedvwv Opnxav 

(‘more Thracians instead’ according to Monro, 

approved by Leaf) as ‘the multitude of Thracian 

soldiers’ looks like a mistake. An editor of such 
text-books must, of course, select his material 
rather ruthlessly. But sometimes a discussion of 

alternative explanations might be helpful: at iii. 

206 the old theory that dyyeAins means dyyedos 

deserves mention; at x. 355, similarly, the view 

that €Amero means ‘feared’, though one may well 
agree that it means ‘ hoped’ (since it would scarcely 
be said in 354 that Dolon ‘stopped’ if he had 
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‘feared’ recall); and at x. 513 ff. a little space 
might well have been given to the by no means 
untenable view that the heroes drove back in 
Rhesus’ chariot. Giusti has a laudable preference 
for the straightforward way, and a distaste for 
over-subtlety ; at iii. 217, for example, he merely 
quotes Ovid, Met. xiii. 124 ff., with which Leaf 
(ad loc.) should be compared. One pleasant feature 
is his frequent citation of scholiasts—our debt to 
them is so frequently disguised. It is characteristic 
that he makes due acknowledgement to Plutarch 
(cf. Leaf) for the theory (which he wisely rejects) 
that according to iii. 375 a slain ox yields better 
leather than one which has died a natural death. 
J. TATE. 
University of St. Andrews. 


Studien zur Chronologie der attischen Tragédie 455 
bis 431, von Wolfgang BUCHWALD. Pp. 59. 
Weida in Thiringen: Thomas und Herbert, 
1939. Paper. 

Tuis dissertation attempts to fill the gaps in our 

knowledge of Greek Tragedy between the Oresteia 

in 458 and the Antigone (shortly before 440) and 

Alcestis (438), and the writer extends his range to 

431, the year of the Medea. Within these limits 

he includes Sophocles’ Tereus, Euripides’ Peliades, 

Licymnius, and Aegeus, as well as the Cressae, 

Alcmeon 6 5a Pupidos, and Telephus performed 

in 438. The fragments of the plays are quoted 

from Pearson or Nauck, with a short commentary, 
and references are given to sources of information 
and discussions made available since the publica- 
tion of Nauck. Opinions may differ as to whether 
it is better to confess the inadequacy of evidence 
or to catch at straws; but, although the disserta- 
tion is likely to be useful from its references to the 
evidence that there is, the arguments for the dates 

assigned are often singularly unconvincing (as, e.g., 

in the case of the Tereus and the Aegeus). The 

attempt to place the Ajax of Sophocles in the 

’30’s, after 438, as showing the supposed influence 

of Euripides’ Telephus, is inconclusive, and in 

parts of the work an importance is attached to 
metrical criteria (frequency of resolutions, use of 
dactylo-epitrites, etc.) which is not justified in 
view of the fragmentariness of the plays referred to. 

A discussion of the date of the Rhesus assigns it 

to the decade 450-440, and leaves it to Euripides, 

and although the parallels between it and the 

Hecuba are for the most part of too insignificant 

a kind to be a basis of argument, the discussion 

merits attention. The dissertation is a scholarly 

little work in which the writer wrestles gallantly 
with the poverty of the material. 
A. W. PIcKARD-CAMBRIDGE. 


Lennox J. Morison: The Antigone of Sophocles. 
A Translation in Verse. Pp. 58. London: Chris- 
tophers. Paper, 2s. 6d. 

THis translation may be recommended to those 

who desire something readable and near to the 

Greek. In the main it is a straightforward trans+ 

lation in a normal poetic style, fairly simple in, 

diction, but admitting some conventional archa-; 
isms and inversions of order. In the simpler 


passages, and especially in the stichomuthia, it §, 
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does not always escape the effect of oddity and 
flatness which dogs every translation that attempts 
to keep close to Greek ; but in the more elaborate 
and highly wrought passages the language is often 
vigorous and the rhythms are varied effectively: 
e.g. in the long speech of Tiresias (998 ff.). The 
lyrics, too, are vigorous and show an unusual 
command of metre, and the metres chosen are 
unhackneyed and expressive. Some of the odes, 
and the xoppoi, are really moving, though “Epws 
avixare ydxav has proved, as usual, untranslatable. 
As a rule the translation keeps laudably close to 
the Greek, but it sometimes misses the sense. In 
1048, for instance, we have ‘can any tell?’ for 
dpa dpdlerat, and in 1307 ‘was raised on wings of 
horror’ for dvémrav ¢éBw. ‘Sin’, too, a word of 
which the translator is fond, is usually a mis- 
leading translation for duapria and cognate words, 
and so is ‘tyrant’ for répayvos in Tragedy. The 
work has a short preface and some stage-direc- 
tions, and both are useful and unpretentious. The 
lines of the translation are numbered indepen- 
dently; the references given above are to the 


Greek text. 
F. R. Earp. 


Annals of Archaeology and Anthropology. Vol. xxv, 
Nos, 1-2 and 3-4; Vol. xxvi, Nos. 1-2. Liver- 
pool: University Press, 1938. Paper, 12s. each 
double number. 

BESIDES the usual fare of these Annals, vol. xxv 

offers ‘The Restitution of “The Golden Fish” 

(“[Theocritus]” xxi)’, twenty pages of ‘Part I: 

Reintegration’, a dozen of ‘Part II: Attribution’, 

by A. Y. Campbell. The text which he prints and 

translates, if not a masterpiece of Theocritus, is a 

masterpiece of Campbell. 

The few who must deal with the poem will have 
to study this article, and may learn from it in their 
own despite—and its author’s, for he never gives 
himself a fair chance. Arrogance that vies with 
Housman’s needs Housman’s wits and wit. 

E. HARRISON. 

Trinity College, Cambridge. 


Platonism Ancient and Modern. By Paul SHoREY. 
Pp. vi+-259. (Sather Classical Lectures, Vol. 14.) 
Berkeley: University of California Press (Cam- 
bridge: University Press), 1938. Cloth, r1s. 6d. 

Tuis book represents the Sather Lectures delivered 

by Paul Shorey in 1928-9, which were left par- 

tially ready for publication on his death, and have 
now been revised by a former pupil and research 
assistant. It is a study of Plato’s influence on 
his own and subsequent generations. The titles 
of the successive chapters will indicate its scope 

—Plato and Antiquity, Neo-Platonism, Plato and 

Christianity, Platonism in the Middle Ages, Plato- 

nism and the Renaissance, Platonism and French 

Literature, Platonism and English Literature. 
The work, on the whole, represents Shorey in 

his lighter vein. The treatment, particularly in 

the later chapters, tends to be literary rather than 


) philosophical, and there is much more in the way 


of parallels and reminiscences than of serious 
discussion of the influence of Plato on the philo- 
sophical thought of the different ages. It makes 
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delightful reading, and is a fine example of great 
learning and scholarship, carried always with an 
easy grace. There are several examples in it of 
the refreshing Shoreyan outspokenness, sweetened 
with characteristic touches of humour. Taken as 
a whole, I hardly think that it can be said to make 
any profound contribution to the understanding 
of the great movements of thought. But it is— 
crede experto—an admirable bedside book for a 
student of Plato, and we can be grateful for the 
labour of love which has made it accessible to us. 
G. C. FIELD. 
University of Bristol. 


R, SmMETERRE: La Théorie Socratique de la Vertu- 
Science selon les *‘Mémorables’ de Xénophon. 
Pp. 78. Paris: Téqui, 1938. Stiff paper, 15 fr. 

THis short treatise appears as the first section in a 
planned series entitled Textes et Etudes d’ Histoire 
de la Philosophie. In an introductory chapter the 
author follows tradition in distinguishing the 
historic from the Platonic Socrates, and gives 
reason for treating the Memorabilia as reliable 
evidence when allowance is made for Xenophon’s 
personal limitations and interests. He proceeds 
to quote at some length (in the Greek, with a 
French translation following) from the 
text, illustrating the theory of dperj. He finds no 
real contradiction between the utilitarian and the 
idealistic elements in Socrates’ view. The argu- 
ments here adduced to prove that ‘virtue is 
knowledge’ indicate rather that knowledge is 
indispensable to the practice of virtue. The 
analysis is thorough, and the book may be com- 
mended as a useful introduction to the Memorabilia 
and to Socratic ethics. 


D. TARRANT. 
Bedford College, London. 
P. ALBERTELLI: Gli Eleati. Testimonianze e 
frammenti. Pp. 250. Bari: Laterza, 1939. 
Paper, L. 30. 


THIs book appears in the useful series entitled 
Filosofi Anticht e Medievali. The author’s method 
is to give a short general introduction on each 
philosopher, followed by the sources and fragments 
in Italian translation, with notes referring both to 
questions of the Greek text and to matters of 
interpretation. The introduction to Xenophanes 
is longer than the rest, and discusses the general 
background and basis of the Eleatic conceptions. 
Xenophanes is regarded as both ‘pantheist’ and 
‘monotheist’. A valuable part of the book is the 
translation of the fragments of Parmenides and 
the numerous full notes discussing the text and its 
meaning; the exegesis of the proem-passage is 
particularly useful. The paradoxes of Zeno are 
also dealt with at some length. As to Melissus, 
the author follows Tannery and others (against 
Burnet and Mondolfo) in minimizing his im- 
portance. 

While the book as a whole covers well-tracked 
ground, the author’s detailed expositions and his 
renderings of particular phrases are often worth 
close attention. 


Bedford College, London. 


D. TARRANT. 
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A. D. Winspzar and T. SILVERBERG: Who was 
Socrates? Pp. 96. New York: The Cordon 
Company, 1939. Cloth, $1.25. 

A LOWLY artisan, perhaps a slave, Socrates natur- 

ally adopted materialism and all the principles 

of sophists and democrats (who loved all radical 
thinkers—did Cleon really prosecute Euripides ?). 

After Xanthippe’s death, he climbed socially by 

marrying Aristides’ ‘great-granddaughter’ (@vya- 

tpdqv!) about 423 (p. 40; about 414, p. 53). From 

432 indeed he had been making money, and there- 

fore moving to the right. By 424 he has become 

a hoplite and friend of Alcibiades, who also served 

as a hoplite (on horseback!) at Delium. It is both 

true (p. 43) and false (p. 51) that in 423 (Clouds) 
he and his friends were still poor. By 416 (Plato, 

Symp.) his conversion is complete; he has taken 

to washing himself (though still ‘unwashed’ in 

414—Birds 1554, but this is a joke) and to moving 
in distinguished circles. Conservative, oligarch, 
idealist, he has the approval henceforth of Aristo- 
phanes (who must have forgotten this at Frogs 

1491). But soon he lost his money ; ‘ Plutarch has 

preserved’ (no!) the story told by ‘Libanus’ about 

Socrates’ loss of 80 minae (pp. 48, 53, 90). (It is 

really in Libanius Apol. Soc. 17, which has ad- 

mittedly been preserved, though not by Plutarch.) 

He also lost his ‘rugged honesty’, and was reduced 

to ‘abject financial dependence’ on his oligarchic 

friends. This explains his campaign against arti- 
sans and democratic principles, and his champion- 
ship of the ‘ten’ generals who committed anti- 
democratic ‘sabotage’ at Arginusae. Friend of the 

Thirty, he was the ‘evil genius’ behind the oligar- 

chic scene. Hence his trial. He made no defence. 

In prison, he evinced ‘an almost morbid welcome 

of death’. 

Hyperbolus embarrassed Pericles; ‘dikasteria’ 
is singular; wicked Pythagoreans mutilated ‘the 
Hermes’ (bis); and so on. But what really causes 
surprise is that one of the authors is an Associate- 
Professor in the University of Wisconsin, and that 
the book comes forth with the benison of four 
Professors and one journalist. 

J. TATE. 

University of St. Andrews. 


Dio Chrysostom. With an English translation by 
J. W. Conoon. Vol. ii. Pp. vi+441. (Loeb 
Classical Library.) London: Heinemann, 1939. 
Cloth, tos. (leather, 12s. 6d.). 

THE second volume of the Loeb Dio comprises 

orations XII-X XX in the old order, and is similar 

in its general features to the first, which was 
reviewed in C.R. xlvii, p. 39. The text is still in the 
main that of de Budé, and the critical notes, which 
are more numerous, mark the introduction of 
emendations, among which those of Capps are 
again conspicuous. The general impression left 

upon the reader is that the emendation of a 

classical author is a violent and arbitrary affair, 

but that is perhaps inevitable with such a method ; 
the procedure appears to be less haphazard than 
that employed in the first volume. Note is taken 
of recent work, such as that of Wifstrand, on 
isolated passages. 

In translation Mr. Cohoon has not improved. 
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In several places his sentences run to well over a 
page (e.g. pp. 29-31), and he is unable to extricate 
himself with grace or even with clarity from the 
accumulation of participles in the original. There 
are too many of such locutions as ‘ passing strange’ 
and ‘methinks’. But I have not observed many 
serious mistranslations. 

The introductions to the particular discourses 
are rather fuller, and thus a defect observed in the 
first volume is remedied, but it does not inspire 
confidence to read on p. 1 that the Olympic dis- 
course was delivered in A.D. 97 on Dio’s return 
from the Danube, ‘where the Roman army under 
Trajan was about to begin the Second Dacian 
War,’ and on p. 2 that the ‘Dying Gaul’ is the 
product of a Pergamene school of sculpture con- 
temporary with Dio. 

The earlier part of the book particularly 
abounds in misprints and wrong accents, and has 
clearly been insufficiently revised. 

Eton College, Windsor. wires 
Diodorus of Sicily. With an English translation 

by C. H. OLDFATHER. In twelve volumes. III. 

Books IV (continued) 59-VIII. Pp. v+433, 

2 maps. (Loeb Classical Library.) London: 

Heinemann, 1939. Cloth, ros. (leather, 12s. 6d.). 
PROFESSOR OLDFATHER continues his translation 
of the Library of Diodorus in an excellent style 
of English. The geographical books, which com- 
prise the greater part of this volume, contain some 
colourful descriptions well turned by the transla- 
tor, in particular that of the Gauls. The notes are 
brief and to the point, providing a wide range of 
reference to modern works and a number of cross- 
references to other books of Diodorus ; in Book VII 
the fragments drawn from Eusebius’ Chronicle are 
given in the Latin translation of the Armenian 
manuscript. The two maps, which pull out from 
the text and are clearly printed, are a welcome 
improvement on the usual maps of the Loeb 
editions, and the Partial Index of Proper Names 
is useful. On this instalment of his edition Pro- 
fessor Oldfather is once again to be congratulated. 
A few minor points may be noted for correction 
in a later issue: p. 126, ovppopds for oupdopds; 
p. 156, n. 1, two accents on one word; p. 98 and 
p. 216, chapter numerals included inside a para- 
graph; p. 3, ‘korone’ for ‘korune’; and p. 87, 


“Necyuia’. N. G. L. HAMMOND. 
Clare College, Cambridge. 


The Tebtunis Papyri, Vol. iii, Part II. Edited by 
A. S. Hunt, J. G. SMyLy, and C. C. Epcar. 
Pp. xxiii+345; 4 plates. (University of Cali- 
fornia Publications, Graeco-Roman Archaeology, 
Vol. iv.) London: Cambridge University Press, 
1938. Cloth and boards, 22s. 6d. 

THIs volume completes the publication of the 

Greek papyri found at Tebtunis by Messrs. Grenfell 

and Hunt in 1900. Though three editors are named\ 

on the title-page, it should be made clear that chief 
credit is due to Edgar, who took over the heavy 
task of publication on Hunt’s death in 1934. The 

268 texts, from cartonnage of the Ptolemaic 

period, are mainly official or business documents— || 
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tax-registers, land-surveys, receipts, accounts, 
letters, etc.— but it must be confessed that readers 
of C.R. who do not take a specialist interest in 
Ptolemaic taxation can hardly be urged to wade 
through this mass of what even Edgar himself is 
forced to describe as ‘very dry documents.’ Not 
only is it deficient in general interest when con- 
trasted with Part I, with its marvellous ‘ Instruc- 
tions of a Dioecetes to a Subordinate’, but the 
actual papyri are poorly preserved and difficult to 
read. At the same time, Edgar’s name is sufficient 
guarantee that everything possible has been ex- 
tracted from the texts, and every page bears the 
imprint of his painstaking and precise scholarship. 
Among the ‘Minor Literary Fragments’ (Nos. 896- 
gor) is a Homeric papyrus (second half of second 
century B.C.) which is unique in containing, at 
Il. vi. 4, the line peoonyds worapoto Skapdvbpov Kai 
oropuaXipyns first adopted, but subsequently re- 
jected, by Aristarchus. T. C. Sxzat. 


British Museum. 


Etudes de Papyrologie, Tome V. Pp. 129. Cairo: 
Imprimerie de |’Institut Frangais d’Archéologie 
Onientale, 1939. Paper, P.T. 20. 

THE longest article in this part is one by N. 

Hohlwein on Palmiers et palmeraies dans ’ Egypte 

romaine. This is a detailed and important study 

of palm-cultivation in Egypt, by no means con- 
fined to the Roman period but using also Ptole- 
maic and Byzantine evidence. The varieties 
of palms and dates, methods of cultivation, the 
uses to which palms were put, forms of lease, and 
finally the taxes levied on palm-land, are all dis- 
cussed. A list of extant leases is given, and 
specimen contracts are quoted in full. In several 

cases attractive suggestions are made for im- 

proved readings, and some highly plausible 

explanations of obscure terms are put forward, 

e.g. for €vAov and povdéuaos. 

Another important article is A. E. R. Boak’s 
Early Byzantine Papyri from the Cairo Museum 
(nos. 21-30 of the series). All are of interest, 
particularly the two first. No. 21 is a petition to 
a deputy of the Corrector, which affords important 
evidence on this official and also reveals the 
interesting fact that ‘the dowries recorded in 
written agreements are to be evaluated by a 
goldsmith and a tailor’ (Boak’s rendering). No. 22 
is another noteworthy petition in a dispute con- 
cerning land ; 23 throws light on the chaff tax and 
the capacity of the sargane, and also contains the 
new title mperaxrdrwp (is this rightly read?) 
‘Enravopias; in 24 and 25 occur the dmodéxrat 
miarixiov (or meaatxiov), a mysterious word, 
on which an unpublished account at Cairo, to be 
included in a later instalment, provides further 
evidence ; and 30 has a bearing on the introduction 
of theindiction dating. In 21, 30 query za[p’ av]roo? 

L. Borchardt contributes an article on the 
complicated question of Ptolemdische Krénungs- 
tage; and at the end of the volume is a report of 
proceedings at the 1938 annual meeting of the 
Société Fouad Ier de Papyrologie, which includes 
an appreciation of the late C. C. Edgar. 

H. I. BELL. 


British Museum. 
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Sir Frederic KENYON: The Western Text in the 
Gospels and Acts. Pp. 31. (From the Proceed- 
ings of the British Academy, Vol. XXIV.) Lon- 
don: Milford, 1939. Paper, 2s. 

Sir FREDERIC KENYON’s paper is devoted almost 

entirely to an examination of the theories of the 

late A. C. Clark as to the text of the New Testa- 
ment, particularly the ‘Western’ text. He shows 
conclusively that Clark’s earlier attempt to ex- 
plain the chief textual variants by accidental 
omissions is incompatible both with the biblio- 
graphical evidence and with the character of the 
variants themselves. Clark’s subsequent defence 
of the originality of the ‘Western’ text in Acts 
he treats with greater respect, but here too he 
shows how grave are the objections to accepting 

Clark’s view in its entirety. The textual problems 

of Acts, he points out, cannot be treated apart 

from the similar though not identical problems of 
the Gospels, and though some of the longer 

‘Western’ readings in Acts are intrinsically attrac- 

tive, many others are almost certainly inferior to 

the readings of the great Uncials. 

Though Kenyon’s paper marshals formidable 
arguments against Clark, he does not carry us 
farther in the fundamental question of the origin 
of the ‘Western’ text. He remarks in passing 
that its home appears to have been North Africa. 
But this does not seem at all likely in view of the 
widespread attestation (including Greek writers 
such as Justin and Irenaeus and the Old Syriac 
Version of Acts, as quoted by Ephraem) of dis- 
tinctively ‘Western’ expansions. Wherever it was 
made, the ‘ Western’ text of Acts—assuming that 
it is not the original—must have been an early 
and quite deliberate revision, which penetrated 
the whole Christian world, undergoing modifica- 
tions, greater or less, in the process. This view is 
quite compatible with the presence of other very 
early and possibly true readings which the reviser 
may have taken over from the text on which he 


worked. J. M. Creep. 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


Hans KEMPTER: Die rimische Geschichte bet Horas. 
Pp. 137. Munich, 1938. Paper. 
Tuls dissertation examines Horace’s references to 
the history of Rome. The collection of casual 
references and exempla should be useful, more 
useful than the minute analysis of the ways in 
which Horace introduces his historical references 
and the discussion of the exact extent to which 
passages like the speech of Hannibal in Odes, 
iv. 4 are analogous to the myths in Pindar. But 
by far the most valuable part is the chapter on 
‘Tiefergehende Deutung der Geschichte’. Here 
the more important passages are fully and sen- 
sibly treated. There is an interesting discussion 
of the idea of public ‘culpa’ or ‘original sin’, 
traced in Epode vii to Romulus. Grounds are 
given for accepting Norden’s view that Virgil 
knew Juno’s speech of reconciliation in Odes, iii. 3 
when he wrote Aeneid, xii. 807 ff. On iii. 5 stress 
is laid on Horace’s innovation in the Regulus 
story, the introduction of the question of a money- 
ransom which makes it analogous to the case in 
hand. (This may have been suggested by the story 
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of the prisoners after Cannae, which Cicero tells at 
De Off. iii. 114 immediately after the Regulus story.) 

No very important generalizations emerge. 
Horace drew mainly, one may assume, on the com- 
mon stock of historical notions, and on collections 
of exempla such as the orators used. Three succes- 
sive attitudes of Horace to Roman history may be 
distinguished. In the period before Actium he 
speaks in a surprisingly mystical way of inherited 
guilt which is damning the city. From 30 to 17 
he joins the other Augustans in idealizing the old 
worthies, including Romulus, as part of the move- 
ment for moral regeneration. In Odes iv he repre- 
sents the spirit of this idealized past as having 
been already restored by Augustus. An important 
caveat is introduced parenthetically, against pre- 
suming that Horace’s real view of history can be 
derived from the use he made of it for the purposes 
of his state poems. 

The subject hardly admitted of great origin- 
ality, but the author has performed the task he 
undertook thoroughly and carefully and is well 
acquainted with everything of relevance that has 
recently been written. Though his dissertation 
suffers in handiness and readability, as so many 
do, from an over-conscientious desire to be ex- 
haustive, it should prove useful. 

L. P. WILKINSON. 

King’s College, Cambridge. 


Wilhelm Scumitz-CRONENBROECK: Die Anfange 
der Heroiden des Ovid. Pp. 40. Disseldorf: 
Nolte, 1937. Paper. 

AFTER a survey of previous discussions, the author 

of this Cologne doctoral dissertation analyses the 

‘epistolary’ opening couplets which are prefixed 

to ten of the poems in the deteriores and the early 

editions and concludes from their language and 
from discrepancies between them and the poems 
that all are spurious. He then considers the similar 
couplets prefixed to nine poems in the older manu- 
scripts and decides against the genuineness of all 
but two—the opening couplets of ii and iii. He 
also defends the abrupt ‘non-epistolary’ openings 
of xii, vii, v, and viii, and detects spurious endings 
in several of the poems: from xiv he removes not 

only 131-2 (as Dilthey did) but also 121-30. 

Now and then his zeal for purging carries him 
too far; not every one will agree with him when 
on xix. 1 he dismisses Palmer’s explanation of 
tamen as ‘geradezu grotesk’ and describes errabunt 
as ‘geradezu unverstindlich’ (if it is, why did the 
Falscher write it?). But his thesis is generally 
well-reasoned and shows sound judgement; while 
a few of his arguments may be thought hyper- 
critical (e.g. his objections to modo xiv. 1, rebus 
xix. 1), he is ready to admit that some of his 
points taken individually may be indecisive and 
builds his case on a combination of converging 


arguments. C. J. FoRDYCE. 
University of Glasgow. 


Archibald A. Day, M.A., Ph.D.: The Origins of 
Latin Love-Elegy. Pp. 148. Oxford: Blackwell, 
1938. Cloth, 7s. 6d. 

Dr. Day’s book has two sides. First he considers 

the theory that Latin personal love-elegy had 
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Greek models of the Alexandrian age, and like 
Professor Butler and Mr. Barber reaches the 
conclusion that there is no evidence for the 
existence of such models and some probability 
that if subjective love-elegies existed at all in 
Greek they were few and exceptional. He then 
examines the view that similarities between the 
Roman elegists and the later Greek epigram and 
erotic epistolography are due to a common source 
in Alexandrian elegy. It is hard to believe what 
exiguous likenesses and banal commonplaces have 
here been adduced; and one feels that the view 
hardly deserves the painstaking examination 
Dr. Day gives to it. 

The field thus cleared, he proceeds to discuss the 
more visible influences: rhetoric, bucolic poetry, 
the New Comedy, the epigram. The greatest 
originality here seems to be in the chapter on 
rhetoric, but, though most of the parallels between 
Roman elegy and Greek authors have been pointed 
out before, their collection in this volume is 
useful. It is interesting that there is no material 
for a section of parallels with Greek lyric; it is 
true that we have only a small remnant of frag- 
ments in which to search; but there is more of 
Sappho than is sometimes recognized. 

The book is marred by many misprints. 

F. H. SANDBACH. 

Trinity College, Cambridge. 


Miscellanea di Studi latini. Di Nino SALANITRO. 

Pp. 130. Naples: Loffredo, 1938. Paper, L. 12. 
Tus book consists of articles published in Sicily. 
The first four form a kind of apology for Catiline. 
He was, it is argued, not a desperate villain, just 
an out-and-out democrat, opposed to oligarchs 
and plutocrats. His followers were not all crimi- 
nals; they were, as their leader described them, 
merely misert. The charges preferred against the 
conspirators were largely the ebullitions of gossip. 
Cicero and Sallust are biased witnesses. The 
former is notoriously untrustworthy in his judge- 
ments on men. Sallust has some regard for truth; 
he tries to be impartial, but his views are often 
coloured by his ethical prejudices. 

Tibullus comes next. Some of the views con- 
tained in this book appear in the author’s Tibullo 
(see C.R. 1938, p. 132). Nine vexed passages are ex- 
amined. Mr. Salanitro seems at times to be unduly 
conservative; few, I think, will follow him in 
accepting as sound i. 6. 42 (stet procul aut alia stet 
procul ante uia) and 72 (in merito proprias). 

There is an interesting chapter on the Vita, 
which Mr. Salanitro thinks may be the work of 
Domitius Marsus. He suggests that the epistolae 
amatoriae, which have been recently the subject 
of much discussion, were model love-letters, to 
which he finds an allusion in i. 4. 77 f. 

He is satisfied that xlix of Catullus is a sincere 
outburst of gratitude. When the poet calls himself 
pessimus omnium poeta (‘di tutti il poeta pit 


maldicente’), he is repeating the gibe of some | 


enemy, known to himself and Cicero. Mr. Sala- 


nitro’s view that in xxxvi. 6 pessimi poetae also \ 


refers to Catullus is uncommon, if not unique. 


The final pages are given to interpretations of 


Horace. relicta non bene parmula (Odes, ii. 7. 10) 
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is something more than a symbolic expression, 
borrowed from a Greek poet. It is to be taken 
literally as a confession of cowardice (relicta = 
abiecta). Licymnia (Odes, ii. 12) cannot be Teren- 
tia. She was probably a matron of rank and high 
character, whose charms had caught the fancy of 
Maecenas and the poet ; 25-8 describe her dalliance 
with her husband, not with Maecenas. The eulogy 
of country life in Epode II is uttered by Horace, 
not by Alfius; we should, according to Mr. Sala- 
nitro, supply sum, not est, in 67. 

Mr. Salanitro’s arguments are embellished with 
considerable scholarship, but they are frequently 
more specious than convincing: he seems at times 
to be straining to be original at all costs. 


Trinity College, Dublin. E. H. ALTON. 


Nino SALANITRO: Nugae Criticae. Pp. 21. Naples: 

Loffredo, 1939. Paper, L. 5. 

THE author’s modest title for his four notes on the 
Catalepton, which occupy only about eight pages 
of large type, is not ill-chosen. In i. 4 he reads 
dic ita with Baehrens and takes illi qui (nom.) 
rediit as = viro; in xv, reading ut rudis, he takes 
haec to refer to the other poems of the Appendix 
and rudis . . . Calliope to refer to Cat.; on ix he 
revives Wagner’s unplausible view that magni 
triumpht is Octavian’s triumph of 29, wrongly 
citing Galletier as supporting it; and he rejects 
Rostagni’s theory that Varius and Tucca pub- 
lished the Catalepton. 
University of Glasgow. C. J. ForDYcE. 
Norman T. Pratt: Dramatic Suspense in Seneca 
and in his Greek Precursors. Pp. 120. Prince- 
ton: University Press, 1939. Paper, $2. 
THIS book, a Ph.D. dissertation, consists of an 
introductory chapter on suspense in drama, a dis- 
cussion of the use of suspense in each of Seneca’s 
plays followed by a comparison with the corre- 
sponding Greek play, and a chapter of conclusions. 
The comparison is not in itself very illuminating, 
but in the course of it some interesting questions 
are raised and much sound sense is displayed. Mr. 
Pratt begins by distinguishing between the sus- 
pense of anticipation before a known catastrophe, 
and the suspense of uncertainty where the cata- 
strophe is not foreknown; he rightly asserts that 
the presence of surprise does not of itself make the 
suspense more powerful. This leads him on to a 
discussion of the familiarity of the audience with 
the legends used by the dramatists which is the 
most valuable part of the book. Not all will agree 
with the rather extreme conclusion that very few 
of these stories were known to any but the most 
educated members of the audience, but many of 
us would do well to give our minds to a question 
the answer to which is too often taken for granted. 
There remains the further question which part of 
the audience the dramatist wrote for; were Euri- 
pides’ prologues a democratic concession to ignor- 
ance ? 

The analysis of the workings of suspense in the 
plays is competently done; no attempt is made to 
trace the influence of Greek plays on Seneca, but 
the ‘corresponding’ Greek play offers a convenient 
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basis for comparison as being concerned with the 
same myth. The conclusion reached is that what- 
ever knowledge of the story the Greek writer may 
have assumed in his audience he, in fact, told them 
all they needed to know in order that suspense 
might be awakened, while Seneca, writing for a 
literary audience well instructed in a better sys- 
tematized mythology, often relied on them to pick 
up unexplained allusions. D. W. Lucas 


King’s College, Cambridge. 


Mary N. Potter PACKER: Cicero’s Presentation of 
Epicurean Ethics. A study based primarily on 
De Finibus I and II. Pp. ix+127. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1938. Paper. 

CicERO was not by nature a philosopher, and the 

study of philosophy was to him a by-path of cul- 

ture. For Epicureanism he had an ill-disguised 
contempt, but it might have been expected that 
his discussion of Epicurean ethics would be 
adequate, for he was himself a moralist and his 
philosophical interest was, if anywhere, in ethics. 

Dr. Packer has made a careful and painstaking 

study of the first two books of the De Finibus, 

which is really useful for forming an estimate of 

Cicero’s methods. She has compared his treat- 

ment paragraph by paragraph, argument by argu- 

ment, with the extant sources for Epicureanism. 

Her conclusion is summed up in her final words: 

‘Cicero’s treatment of Epicurean ethics is an un- 

trustworthy source from which to seek a funda- 

mental understanding of the philosophy.’ She 
shows that Cicero studied his texts carefully, and 
dealt fairly with individual parts of Epicurus’ 
ethics without a full comprehension of the whole, 
that he frequently omits to notice vital points, 
and above all that, although he rightly explains 

Epicurus’ conception of #30vj as the ‘absence of 

pain’, he yet in his criticism constantly slips into 

condemning it as a recommendation of ‘cinetic’” 
pleasure, and even of luxury and debauchery. 

Dr. Packer’s strictures are justified and amply 

documented in her analysis. My main criticism 

of her work would be that she relies too confidently 
on the very small portion of Epicurus’ writings 
which has come down to us. She objects, for in- 
stance (p. 14), to Cicero’s phrase voluptatem appetere 
of the natural attitude of young animals to plea- 
sure on the ground that Epicurus’ words in the 
one extant passage in which he discusses this topic 

(DLL. x. 137) are rH jSov9 edapeoretofau, a much 

less active verb. But can we be sure that Epicurus 

never said 7Sovijs dpéyecat or even HSoviv Cnreiv? 

A few small points like this weaken Dr. Packer’s 

argument now and then, but they do not detract 

from the value of a very careful piece of work, 
which shows much judgement and insight. 


Balliol College, Oxford. CyrRiL BAILEY. 


Livy, Vol. XII: Books XL-XLII. With an Eng- 
lish translation by E. T. SAGE and A. C. SCHLE- 
SINGER. Pp.1x+521. (Loeb Classical Library.) 
London: Heinemann, 1938. Cloth, ros. (leather, 
12s. 6d.). 

Most of this volume is the work of the late Pro- 

fessor Sage, completed and published by Professor 
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Schlesinger. It covers the obscure years 182- 
171 B.C. 

The text offers little new. duas (xl. 6. 5), agri 
(xl. 29. 3), a domo (xl. 33. 4), ornamento (xli. 18. 4), 
which are usually bracketed, appear in the text. 
Any supplement like caesi sunt is rejected in xl. 
53. 2; C. Matienus is kept in xli. 28. 5; regem is 
not added in xlii. 2. 2 nor non transposed in xiii. 
23. 5. Thus it is surprising to find Heraeus’ 
tentative restoration arma pro me piguit suscipere 
received into the text at xl. 49. 7, and H. J. Muel- 
ler’s Aeginae for in ea (sc. in Asia) at xlii. 26. 7. 

There is a select apparatus criticus, which needs 
a few additions. antehac (xl. 52. 6), regi (xl. 55. 5), 
Bastarna, Antigonus e regiis unus (xl. 57. 3), Scilla 
(xlii. 21. 4) should be attributed to Heraeus. 
Friniates (xli. 19. 1) is a correction of Briniates, 
which should be recorded, and C. Lutatius (xlii, 
6. 5) corrects the MS. Cn. Lutatius. Heraeus’ 
mistake of montes in his text at xl. 53. 1 (his note 
gives montis with Ballistae) is reproduced and 
loosely translated. The translation is correct 
enough, but undistinguished; the sentences are 
too dependent upon the structure of the Latin, 
and the phraseology lacks precision. Any page 
will illustrate this, and a glance at xlii. 59. 7 will 
show its results. 

The notes are the best part of the book, particu- 
larly the references to the authority of Polybius 
and the treatment of annalistic inconsistencies. 
Some of the discussion is perhaps unnecessary. 
For example, the account of the letter incriminat- 
ing Demetrius (xl. 23. 8) is clear enough; there is 
no need to make A. Postumius and Q. Fulvius in 
xl. 41. 7-8 the consuls of the year; the situation 
on Philip’s death does justify the statement in 
xl. 57. 2; the note on Clitomachus (xlii. 63. 2) is 
unduly long. Treatment of the Lex Voconia under 
Periocha xii should include the problem of its 
date. But these are only special points, and the 
notes in general help considerably in following 
the course of events and in appreciating Livy’s 
narration. 

A. H. McDONALD. 

University of Sydney. 


Gerhard Brenbz: Index verborum Frontinianus 
verba quae Strategematibus continentur cuncta 
complectens. Pp. 92. Lund: Gleerup, 1939. 
Paper, 3 kr. 

Mr. BENDz intends his index to be a complement 

to his recent vindication of the genuineness of the 

fourth book of the Strategemata (see C.R. liii. 40) 

by assisting those who wish to check his conclu- 

sions. Its usefulness for that purpose is impaired 
by two things. (1) Its references are not to book, 
chapter, and section but to the pages and lines of 

Gundermann, whose text and apparatus he has 

made his basis. (2) It not only takes no account of 

constructions (the usages of ut and the combina- 
tions of nec, neque excepted) but gives no indication 
of cases of substantives and parts of verbs apart 
from sum, ego, tu, and se. Few may want to 
investigate F.’s use of eius, but one who did would 
have no assistance beyond a column of references 
(fourteen inches by two) under is. The index tells 





us that F. uses discumbo once; it does not say that 
he has discumbebatur (an example of the impersonal 
use not recorded in the Thesaurus). Under civitas 
there are twenty-five references: any one who 
wishes to know how F. wrote the genitive plural 
will have to look them all up to discover that he 
does not use it at all, Gundermann’s text gives 
postera die at 1. 1. 12, postero die at 1. 4. 5; these 
references are heaped with forty-eight others 
under dies. But in the matter of completeness and 
accuracy Mr. Bendz has done his work well. I 
have noticed two blemishes: ‘eo (adv.)’ includes 
eo securius along with eo perduxit, and there is an 
unfortunate feminine sermo on the first page of 
his preface. 
C. J. FoRDYCE. 
University of Glasgow. 


Erik TiDNER: Sprachlicher Kommentar sur latei- 
nischen Didascalia Apostolorum. Pp. xiv+288. 
Stockholm: Wahlstrém och Widstrand, 1938. 
Paper, Kr. 8. 

For our knowledge of the third-century Greek 

original of which the Latin Didascalia Apostolorum 

was a translation we are indebted to (1) a Syriac 
translation of the fourth century, (2) the longer 

Greek work Constitutiones Apostolorum, which in- 

corporated much of the earlier Didascalia, (3) the 

Latin translation, a copy of which (fragmentary) 

was discovered on a Verona palimpsest and edited 

by Hauler in 1900. The palimpsest contains two- 
fifths of the D.A. as well as two other works of 
the same kind, the Canones Aposiolorum and 

Canones Aegyptiorum. All these documents are 

of the first importance to the historian of the early 

Church, and much work on them has been done 

by various scholars, notably by Funk, Achelis, 

and Flemming. In this country R. H. Connolly 
published in 1929 a translation of the Syriac 

Didascalia along with the Latin text of the Verona 

fragments. 

Mr. Tidner, who has already devoted two articles 
to the language of the Latin Didascalia (Eranos, 
xxiv, xxv), gives in the present volume a detailed 
linguistic commentary on all the documents of the 
Verona palimpsest. For the student of Late Latin 
and especially of ‘translation Latin’ his work is 
instructive and important. One must confess that 
in the numerous passages where the Latin is 
corrupt or obscure he does little to improve on 
the suggestions already made by Hauler, Funk, 
or Connolly. On points of usage, however, his 
discussions are thorough and show complete fami- 
liarity with modern authorities. Occasionally one 
would like further annotation, e.g. on in pru[i]na 
7. 22, on the otiose use of videri in 9. 12 and 9. 27, 
on the use of percussus (=cheated) to translate 
xen pubes (Proverbs vii. 22). In an Itala quotation 
(Ezek. xviii. 2) dentes filiorum indurati sunt (Vulg. 
obstupescunt, LXX éyoudiacav), I am not satisfied 
with his explanation that indurari=‘weich wer- 
den’. 

The general excellence and accuracy of Mr. 
Tidner’s work entitles him to our congratulations. 

J. W. Piriz. 

University of Glasgow. 
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Francis J. Carmopy: Physiologus Latinus. Edi- 
tions préliminaires, versio B. Pp. 61. Paris: 
Droz, 1939. Paper. 

THE Greek text of Physiologus has been put on a 

sound basis in all its three principal versions by 

Sbordone in his recent book; but the Latin text, 

often as it has been studied, still wants a deal 

of doing to. It is found in three main versions, 
not corresponding however to those in the Greek ; 
and each of these has at least one ninth-century 

MS.—older, that is to say, than any known MS, of 

the Greek text. Two of these, one in Berne (B) 

and one in Brussels (A), were carefully studied by 

Charles Cahier some eighty years ago; the third, 

a Monacensis, awaits transcription, save that 

Sbordone included seven of its chapters in his 

book. The present booklet contains a transcrip- 

tion of B, along with a careful collation of twenty 
other manuscripts of the same family, the most 
interesting of these being a ninth-century one in 
the Bodleian (Z), uncollated hitherto. Here and 
there the text is manifestly improved by Mr. Car- 
mody’s labours; in the chapter on Perdix, for 
instance, Sbordone gave fraudis suae pretium 

[multarum], but we may now read multatur. For 

no obvious reason Mr. Carmody changes the names 

of certain well-known manuscripts. The two 

Monacenses which he calls Y, Y,, have been known 

for years (and to Sbordone) as M and N;; these two 

old and important manuscripts Mr. Carmody pro- 
mises to collate and edit as his next undertaking. 
D’ARcy WENTWORTH THOMPSON. 
University of St. Andrews. 


C. F. WHEELER: Classical Mythology in the Plays, 
Masques, and Poems of Ben Jonson. Pp. vi+ 
212. Princeton University Press (London: Mil- 
ford), 1938. Cloth, $3.50 or 16s. 

Tuis will doubtless prove a useful work to students 

of Ben Jonson, though those who have no Greek, 

the ones most likely to use it, should do so with 
caution. It is not quite clear whether the book is 
intended mainly for use as a classical dictionary 
to Jonson’s works, or as a guide to his sources. If 
the former, it is somewhat uneven; the story of 
Romulus is told at length, that of Hector not at 
all; of Oedipus we are told that he married his 
mother, but not that he killed his father; of Niobe 
that she was turned to stone, not that she boasted 
of having more children than Leto; of Capaneus 
that he was struck by a thunderbolt, not that he 
defied Zeus; and about Priapus we are told less 
than the whole truth. On the other hand, the 
possible sources seem to be given rather at random, 
except, of course, where Jonson specified them 
himself. One would have thought that Jonson was 
as likely to have learnt that Teucer was an archer 
from Homer or Sophocles as from Apollodorus or 
Quintus Smyrnaeus; if Hyginus is a likely source 
for the story of Deianira and the Achelous, so is 
the Trachiniae; and wherever he may have read 
about Heracles and Meleager it was not in Bacchy- 
lides. Sometimes Dr. Wheeler has made mistakes 
with his own sources; Homer’s dodoSeAdv Actudava 
isnot ‘the flowery abode’ of the virtuous, and it was 
Heracles, not Hermes, who drew his sword on the 
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Gorgon in Hades. And the author of the Argo- 
nautica should not be referred to as Rhodius. It is 
said that the source of the monster Cobalus ‘has 
not been located’; why not Aristophanes, Knights, 
635? 

The volume begins with an interesting and 
sensitive essay on Jonson’s use of mythology. 

D. W. Lucas. 
King’s College, Cambridge. 


W. Otto: Handbuch der Archdologie. Zweite 
Lieferung. Pp. xvi, 239-642; plates 37-112. 
Munich: Beck, 1938. Paper, (export price) RM. 
20.25. 

THIS second volume continues directly the dis- 
cussion of the complex of Greek and Italian culture 
begun in the first. The literary sources are further 
considered by Pernice. He speaks first of the 
ancient periegetai, their treatises and their anti- 
quarian leanings. Naturally Pausanias looms large, 
and a good deal of space is devoted to the modern 
writers who have studied him: Frazer is not men- 
tioned. The technical writers in their archaeo- 
logical aspect are next discussed—on architecture 
and mechanics: on painting: on sculpture and 
metal-work. A separate section deals with rhetori- 
cal exercises including descriptions of actual works 
of art, another with chance references of archaeo- 
logical interest in general writers, a third with the 
evidence of epigrams, papyri, and inscriptions. 

We then pass to northern Europe, where the 
origins of writing are considered by Arntz. 

From literary sources to the monuments: a 
summary of the general literature is given by 
Lippold, and a dissertation on the problem of form 
in ancient art by Schweitzer. Menghin deals with 
the Stone Age, and Scharff, at length, with the 
art of Egypt. The illustrations are plentiful, 
rather small, but clear: a pity that some of the 
contours are painted out; such eminently plastic 
works as the Willendorf and Lespugue ‘ Venuses’ 
suffer seriously by such treatment. As I hinted 
when reviewing the first part of this handbook, it 
is not fair or even possible to judge such a work 
until it is finished. It is certain to be a valuable 
reference-book: how generally useful, will depend 
to some extent on its completeness. 

BERNARD ASHMOLE. 

University College, London. 


Cylinder Seals: a Documentary Essay on the Art 
and Religion of the Ancient Near East. By 
H. FRANKFORT. Pp. xlviii+328; 47 plates, 116 
figures. London: Macmillan, 1939. Cloth, 42s. 

THis handsome volume, dedicated to the memory 

of Humfry Payne, is a systematic survey and 

classification on stylistic grounds of the cylinder 
seals of Mesopotamia and surrounding countries. 

Apart from a few specimens from Crete and the 

islands and some Graeco-Persian cylinders its sub- 

ject is outside the scope of the C.R. Parts of it, 
however, should be valuable to students of Greek 
pottery fabrics under oriental influence. 


A. S. F. Gow. 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 
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Ibolya SELLYE: Les Bronzes émaillés de la Pannonie 
romaine. With a supplement by K. Exner. 
(Dissertationes Pannonicae, ser. 2, fasc. 8). 
Pp. 1-30 Hungarian, 31-88 French, 89-91 
German text; 20 plates. Budapest: Inst. of 
Numismatics and Archaeology of the Pazmany 
University, 1939. Paper, pengd 25 (bound, 28), 

Dr. SELLYE here gives a thorough survey of the 
enamelled objects of the imperial period found in 
Pannonia. In her introductory chapter she essays 
to classify the material, most of which comes from 
unassociated finds useless for chronology, by 
comparison with enamels from other provinces. 
In the second part of her essay she gives a summary 
descriptive catalogue of the objects. The main 
point of interest is her demonstration of the 
Pannonian market’s dependence, during the 
second and third centuries, on the enamel indus- 
tries of Gaul and the Rhineland. She proves that 
the enamelled objects found in Pannonia were not 
made there, but were imported from Gaulish 
manufacturing centres, of which two are known. 
In the workshops at Mont Beuvray (Bibracte) 
enamels were manufactured from the Late La 
Téne period until about the time of Christ, and 
near the Villa d’Anthée until the middle of the 
third century. Apart from two earlier objects 
from cemeteries in Hungary, the Pannonian 
enamelled bronzes and ornaments accordingly 
show a development of technique, begun by the 
first century A.D., which did not reach its height 
before the second half of the second century. 

In his supplement Exner goes deeper into the 
question of the relation between the Pannonian 
and Rhenish enamelled finds. With the help of 
grave-finds in the Rhenish provinces he fixes the 
date for the Pannonian enamelled ornaments 
from Jazygian graves between the first third of the 
second century and the third century. 

EDITH STIASSNY. 


Sylloge Nummorum Graecorum. Vol. III. The 
Lockett Collection. Part ii, Sicily-Thrace (Gold 
and Silver). By E. S. G. RoBINsON. 12 plates 
and 12 pages of description. London: Milford, 
1939. Paper, 15s. 

ALL concerned are to be congratulated upon the 

punctuality with which successive instalments of 

this great undertaking make their appearance, and 
equally upon the high standard of the editorial 
work and the uniform excellence of the illustra- 
tions. By what may be called a process of trial and 
error, Mr. Robinson has evolved a descriptive 
method which enables him to convey the maxi- 
mum amount of information in the minimum 
of space. His concise notes will convey to the 
expert—and it is to him that they are primarily 
addressed—practically everything he will want to 
know about the individual coins that are figured 
on the plates. Attention is even directed to defects 
that have developed through wear and tear of the 
dies, a feature that is becoming increasingly im- 
portant for determining the chronological sequence 
of closely related series. The collotypes are once 
again a delight to the eye. Unfortunately the 
varying size of the different pieces has made it 
impossible so to arrange them that consecutive 
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numbers shall always occur in close juxtaposition. 
Occasionally, this means a considerable amount of 
‘scouting’ for those who begin by studying the 
text. On the other hand, the difficulty vanishes 
for those who start from the illustrations, since the 
descriptive notes on the opposite page are, of 
course, in regular order. 

This, the second, part of the volume devoted to 
the gold and silver of the Lockett Collection bears 
fresh witness to the taste and discrimination of the 
owner. If conspicuous rarities are few, there is no 
lack of very fine coins, and the whole assemblage 
is, as it was designed to be, thoroughly representa- 
tive of the districts that it covers—mainly Sicily 
and Thrace. It is particularly rich in the early 
issues of Syracuse, and there are five ‘Victory’ 
dekadrachms, three of Kimon and two of 
Euainetos. 

GEORGE MACDONALD. 


Marie Detcourt: Stérilités mystérieuses & nais- 
sances maléfiques dans Vantiquité classique. 
Pp. 112. Liége: Faculté de Philosophie et 
Lettres (Paris: Droz), 1938. Stiff paper, 35 fr. 

WHILE far from a novice, the authoress retains one 

amiable characteristic of youth, the frank willing- 

ness to follow the Adyos whithersoever it may lead, 
though she is not always perfectly informed as to 
the direcaon in which it is taking her. The 
fundamental thesis of her work, in itself sound 
enough, is that Aouués means primarily a plague in 
the etymological sense, a scourge (fléau) sent by 
the gods, especially perhaps by the Earth-goddess, 
in righteous wrath. It is therefore not to be 
explained, to any classical Greek at least, by 
natural causes, research into which indeed went 
hand in hand with the elder belief in the ‘scourge’, 
neither affecting it nor affected by it. The essential 
feature of a Aotués is barrenness of the ground and 
all that move upon it, its most characteristic 
symptom monstrous births, its specific cure the 
sacrifice, not primarily of the sinner whose 
wickedness has brought about the chastisement, 
but of some young and generally virgin person. 
This is true enough and worth setting forth, but 
unluckily Madame Delcourt is a little too en- 
thusiastic for her thesis, a little too untrained in 
comparative material and much too fond of the 
ingenious but unsound and outmoded theories of 

Lévy-Bruhl. Hence the exaggeration of supposing 

that Aouuds has no other primary meaning, that it 

could not originally signify, for instance, an 
epidemic. This in turn produces over-simplified 
and therefore somewhat dubious interpretations 
of the O.T., the plague in A of the Iliad, and 
exegesis of sundry other passages which is often 
hazardous and sometimes clearly wrong. How- 
ever, this is a defect for which it is easy to allow, 
and there rer ains enough good material rightly 
explained to give the monograph a real value. 

H. J. Rose. 

University of St. Andrews. 


A. E. Gorpon: The Cults of Lanuvium. (Univer- 
sity of California Publications in Classical Arch- 
aeology, Vol. 2, No. 2, pp. 21-58.) Berkeley: 
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University of California Press, 1938. Paper, 

35 cents. 

PROFESSOR GORDON has made a careful study of 
all that can be known of the cults of Lanuvium. 
He has collected evidence from literature, inscrip- 
tions, and archaeological remains of all periods; 
and if the results are a little jejune, it is not his 
fault, for his article is full of interest. His method 
is always cautious and he will not state a conclu- 
sion unless he feels certain. 

The chief cult of Lanuvium was that of Juno 
Sospes or Sospita. G. accepts the identification 
of her temple with the remains found below the 
summit of Monte Colle. He describes the cult- 
type, but does not discuss its main feature, the 
goatskin, which needs comparison with the Junon's 
amiculum of the Lupercalia. He examines the 
older forms, Sispes and Sispita, of the cult-title, 
and is inclined to the unconvincing derivation 
sid(e)s potis = sideris potens as the epithet of a 
moon-goddess. He hesitates to allow that sospes, 
the Roman interpretation of Sispes, can have an 
active sense = ‘protectress’. But it is hard to 
believe that a Roman can have thought it simply 
meant salva and did not give it the force of the 
later sospitatrix, which, e.g., Apuleius applies to 
Isis. 

G. is probably right in thinking that the serpent 
festival at Lanuvium (see Prop. iv. 8. 3-14) is 
not essentially connected with the worship of 
Juno Sospita, but perhaps too hasty in denying 
that a serpent cult, except in connexion with the 
genius, can be originally Italian. On the whole 
ceremony, too, some light may be thrown by 
Martial’s description (iv. 64. 16, 17) of the grove 
of Anna Perenna quod virgineo cruore gaudet. 

G. further deals briefly with lesser cults, public 
and private, and has a valuable section on the 
Sacerdotes Lanuvini, the priests who represented 
the Roman participation in the annual Juno 
festival. 

The article is a piece of careful and conscientious 
work in a difficult field and will be of great value 
in the reconstruction of the religions of the Italian 
towns. 


Balliol College, Oxford. 


CyRIL BAILEY. 


F, Peeters: Le Culte de Jupiter en Espagne 
@’aprés les inscriptions (extrait de la Revue 
belge de Philologie et d’Histoire, xvii, 1938). 
Pp. 72+3 folding tables. Brussels: Revue belge 
de Philologie et d’Histoire, 1938. Paper. 

THE author has chosen a difficult task, bravely 

attempted. To segregate those inscriptions of 

Roman Spain which record the cult of Jupiter, 

to deduce from them the areas and the times in 

which the cult flourished, and to analyse the sig- 
nificance of the social status of the votaries— 
these inquiries bring a scholar dangerously near 
the point at which specialization becomes fragile. 


, The method can succeed only when due attention 


is paid to other and kindred phenomena; but 
Peeters deliberately abstains from all but passing 
mention of comparative evidence, from which he 
might frequently have drawn helpful confirmation. 
From the point of view of chronology, indeed, P. 
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contributes something of importance: the cult of 
Jupiter in Spain seems only to have grown during 
the first century of the Principate, reaching its 
peak in the second. But even here historical 
perspective is at fault: that epoch, in the centre, 
the south and the east, is not one of which it can 
be said that ‘l’activité commerciale améne la 
création de grandes agglomérations plus facile- 
ment civilisées par les vainqueurs’ (p. 35), for 
those areas had long since settled down quietly 
to the economic progress imposed hy Rome. There 
the Roman nuclei were thickest, propagating the 
cults so often merged with local cults elsewhere, 
as was known before. In general, P. is insufficiently 
informed on the history of Roman Spain: his views 
on legionary distribution (p. 4) seem to be con- 
fused, and his authorities (p. 4, n. 1) not recent; 
it is incorrect to speak of the Lex Ursontensis 
(p. 6 f.); a freedman with a Greek name is by no 
means necessarily Greek (p. 13 f.); cults of Isis, 
Osiris, Cybele, and Attis (C.J.L. ii, 6256. 51, 178-9, 
3706) are not mentioned (p. 31 f.), nor is reference 
made to oriental elements in the population (e.g. 
at Malaca); and Norba (p. 38) was not ‘civitas 
Caesariana’. 
C. H. V. SUTHERLAND. 
Oxford. 


V. GORDZIEJEW: Ludi scaenici et circenses quid in 
rebus publicis antiquorum valuerint. Pp. 114. 
(Universitas Iosephi Pilsudski Varsoviensis: 
Acta Facultatis Litterarum, 2.) Warsaw: Bib- 
lioteka Polska, 1936. Stiff paper. 

THIs is a painstaking and well-documented survey 

of a subject the extent and complexity of which 

clearly make anything like full discussion impos- 
sible in limited space. The author has read widely 
and carefully, and makes full use of his material. 

More than one-third of the work consists of foot- 

notes, with copious quotations from and references 

to ancient and modern authorities, and there is a 

bibliography of over two hundred items. After 

surveying briefly the slight and doubtful evidence 
from the Greek tragedians we pass to a good out- 
line discussion of comedy, where G. rightly em- 
phasizes the importance of the link between it and 
the prized possession of appnoia—comedy lan- 
guished as expression of political opinions became 
restricted. G. believes, however, in a close con- 
nexion between the theatre and political affairs 
in the period after Menander. In dealing with 
Rome, where the evidence, never plentiful (as 
we are constantly warned), becomes more diverse, 
the treatment is perhaps less smooth. But a con- 
stant link is claimed to exist between affairs of state 
and the theatre and circus, varying, as in Greece, 
with period and circumstances. The conclusion 
hardly surprises us. We miss, however, a full 
discussion of the nature of that link between the 
two civilizations. What, to take an extreme ex- 
ample, is the true basis of comparison between the 
staging of Phrynichus’ MiAjrov ddAwos and the 
use of theatre or show by the Roman populace 
as an occasion to demand something from an 
emperor? G, is not unaware of this disparity of 
material (p. 63), but scarcely gives full weight 
throughout to the fundamental fact that in the 
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Roman period the vis and licentia tend progres- 
sively to pass away from the stage and centre in 
the audience itself. 
G. CLEMENT WHITTICK. 
King’s College, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


Ralph Brewster: The Island of Zeus. Pp. 360; 
32 photographs. London: Duckworth, 1939. 
Cloth, 15s. 

Mr. BREWSTER’S publishers tell us that his book 

on Athos ‘swept like wildfire through the sophisti- 

cated drawing-rooms of Mayfair’—which is very 
good news. The Island of Zeus will hardly be so 
devastating. It is a record, illustrated by excellent 
photographs, of a journey through Crete, combined 
with descriptions of the important sites, short 
digressions on mythology and religion, and tales 
picked up from villagers. Mr. Brewster evidently 
has the gift of getting people to talk, and he is at 
his best in retelling their stories. Perhaps the most 
exciting of them is the tale which rounds off a 
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description of Spinalonga, a leper-settlement, the 
tale of a lady who ran away there to her leper- 
lover; but there are good Klepht-stories too, and 
an extremely funny account of a lawsuit over a 
pair of spotted knickers. 

Mr. Brewster is no sun-dial, recording only 
serene hours. One must not complain if two young 
men travel in Crete too late in the year, starting 
out with no money and poor prospects; but in a 
book, after a certain amount of rain, penury, and 
subterfuge, there comes a point where the reader’s 
sympathies begin to change sides. Perpetual 
telegraphing for money can become positively 
uninteresting. For a book of this size the author’s 
method is too literal and unselective. 

There is no map, but there are misprints; and 
surely we are not meant to believe the statement 
about an ancient column that ‘it had been dug 
up recently when laying down some drains’ ? 

H. D. F. Kitto. 

University of Glasgow. 


SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS 


REVUE DE PHILOLOGIE, 
LXV. 4: OCTOBER 1939. 

P. Collart, Les Papyrus de I’ Iliade et de I’Odyssée, 
adds 51 papyri of the liad to his list of 1932, and 
lists 104 of the Odyssey. Six-sevenths of the verses 
of the Jiiad have now been found, but less than 
half of the Odyssey; the only books of the Odyssey 
nearly complete are XXI-XXIV. H. I. Marrou, 
Les Fragments musicaux du papyrus de Zénon, has 
re-examined the papyrus and gives a new interpre- 
tation. F, Préchac, Interdum chez les classiques, 
maintains that the sense ‘meanwhile’, etymologic- 
ally possible, can be traced from the time of Cicero. 
H. Rolland, Une Inscription de Panamara (BCH, 
1888, p. 490), has acquired this inscription at Ver- 
sailles; he explains how it got there. Notes et 
Discussions: E, Bikerman on A. Heuss, Stadt und 
Herrscher des Hellenismus in thren Staats- und 
V élkerrechtlichen Beziehungen, impugns H.’s thesis 
that Hellenistic monarchs had only a political and 
no legal position in the cities of their dominions. 
The reverse is shown by the facts that cities are 
often ceded, and that they do not normally make 
treaties. When they are ‘liberated’ they only 
attain the status of the civitates liberae sine foedere 
of Roman law, which continued Hellenistic prac- 
tice. As an appendix, he reprints the treaty 
between Lysimachia and Philip V, the only known 
example of its kind. 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PHILOLOGY, 
LX. 2: APRIL 1939. 

S. M. Pitcher: The Anthus of Agathon, argues 
that the play dealt with the story given s.v. “Avos 
in the Merapopddicewy Lvvaywy; of Antoninus 
Liberalis, and that it had certain satyric elements. 
G. Malz: Three Papyri at the Walters Art Gallery, 
describes, annotates, and translates the three 
Baltimore papyri, which comprise the heading of 
a petition to the Praetorian Prefect of the East 
of A.D. 551, and two hexameter fragments from 





poems of complaint, perhaps addressed to the 
same official. H. D. F. Kitto: Sophocles, Statistics, 
and The Trachiniae, maintains that the relative 
frequency of antilabe and resolution is not a 
reliable guide to the date of a play, since their 
use depends on the dramatic needs of the particular 
situation. L. R. Taylor: Cicero’s Aedileship, sug- 
gests that, while it was the Plebeian Aedileship 
that Cicero held, the office may have acquired 
curule insignia under Sulla. B. D. Meritt: A Note 
on L. Robert, Collection Froehner, admits that 
fr. 3 in this collection belongs to 304/3 B.c. and 
has, therefore, no bearing on procedure under 
Demetrius of Phalerum. G. W. Elderkin: The 
Bee of Artemis, suggests the interpretation of 
certain Lydian words found in inscriptions, and 
discusses the Minoan tholoi as ‘treasuries’, in 
relation to the symbolism of the bee and its honey. 
M. E. Agnew: A Numbered Legion in a Fragment 
of the Elder Cato, cites Festus, 282 Lindsay, and 
discusses the possibility of identifying the Caeci- 
lius there mentioned with the Caelius celebrated 
by Ennius. M. Hadas: The Roman Stamp of 
Seneca’s Tragedies, seeks to show that Seneca’s 
‘bombast’ is no mere melodramatic exaggeration, 
but an attempt to give dramatic expression to 
his characteristic conception of the supreme im- 
portance of the individual. C. A. Robinson: The 
Struggle for Power at Athens in the Early Fifth 
Century, discusses various points in the account 
given in The Cambridge Ancient History, and, in 
particular, argues that foreign politics had no 
connexion with the trial of Miltiades. A. L. Brough- 
ton: Notes on Lucretius, deals with (1) supporting | 
evidence from Macrobius and Priscian for the ') 
accepted rearrangements in vi. 1174-80 and 929- 
35, (2) further proof that Isidore derived his 
knowledge of Lucretius at second hand from Ser- 
vius, (3) the possibility that some of the supposed 
fragments belong to Lucan, and (4) the alleged 
lacuna after vi. 839. G. B. A. Fletcher: On Am- 
mianus Marcellinus, xxi. 2, 4, and xxvi. 5, 2, brings 
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forward examples in support of a previously made 
suggestion that pridie can mean pridem. 
LX. 3: JULY 1939. 

N. W. De Witt: Tenney Frank, an appre- 
ciation of this scholar’s life and work, with por- 
trait, and chronological list of books and papers. 
C. La Driére: Horace and the Theory of Imitation, 
holds that, while making contentio the essential 
quality, Horace accepted the division of all poetry 
into duéunros and pupntucy. H. L. Levy: Gnomica 
in Aulus Gellius, suggests that in N.A., 1, 9, 6, 
gnomica is included among the disciplinae altiores 
because Gellius misunderstood his authority’s 
technical use of gnomon in what was actually a 
section on Arithmetic. R. E. Jones: Cicero’s 
Accuracy of Characterisation in His Dialogues, 
maintains that Cicero was reasonably accurate in 
broad outline, but at times ‘idealized’ or ‘per- 
verted’ his characters, notably Brutus, for pur- 
poses of propaganda, or to make them mouth- 
pieces for his own opinions. R. O. Fink: Lucius 
Seius Caesar, ‘Socer Augusti’, considers the iden- 
tity of the wife and father-in-law of the Emperor 
Alexander, and the importance of the marriage 
in relation to the revived importance of the Senate. 
F. O. Copley: A Paraclausithyron from Pompeii, 
accepting this graffito (C.J.L. iv, suppl. 529c) as a 
fragment of a hexameter poem, offers certain 
reconstructions and seeks to show that the author 
was powerfully influenced by Catullus. R. A. 
Pack: Fate, Chance, and Tragic Error, concludes 
that the Sophoclean conception of Oedipus’ dyap- 
7pa is entirely ‘fatalistic’, save for the hint of 
free will in &’ dpyijs (O.T. 807) and Jocasta’s 
momentary belief in chance (948 ff.). H. Hill: 
Census Equester, suggests, from a review of the 
evidence, that the census equester was most prob- 
ably introduced in the time of C. Gracchus. 

LX. 4: OCTOBER 1939 

G. L. Hendrickson: Brutus De Virtute. Main- 
tains that this lost treatise is to be identified with 
the ‘letter from Asia’ mentioned in the introduc- 
tion to Cicero’s Brutus, and took as its theme the 
self-sufficiency of virtue for happiness. N. Lewis: 
On the Chronology of the Emperor Maurice. Sug- 
gests that the key is to be found in the fact that, 
from 587 onwards, the emperor’s consular years 
were adjusted to the actual years of his reign for 
dating purposes, in Egypt but not elsewhere. J. N. 
Hough: The Understanding of Intrigue: A Study 
in Plautine Chronology. Argues that, as Plautus 
resented the necessity of ‘explaining’ his plots 
and gradually reduced the amount of help given, 
a useful criterion of date is thus provided. M. 
Giffler: The Introduction of the Independent Con- 
ciliar Year. Concludes that this form of dating 
was first established by Meton’s reform of the 
calendar in 432 B.c. V. Johnson: Aristotle’s 
Theory of Value. Offers the following summary : 
(1) zévos is certainly a commodity, but (2) the real 
unit of value is xpiots or xpeia, and (3) money is 
merely a means of measurement. G. Bakalakis 
and R. L. Scranton: An Inscription from Samo- 
thrace. Describes the recently discovered stone, 
and gives text and translation of the inscription 
in honour of an officer who had saved the district 
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of Maronea from barbarian attack. K. Scott: 
Notes on the Destruction of Two Roman Villas. 
Ovid’s remark nullo sub crimine regni, made on 
the razing of Vedius Pollio’s villa by Augustus, 
is used to suggest that the villa at Herculaneum, 
in which Agrippina was once confined, was de- 
stroyed under Caligula because its owner had been 
found guilty of treason. E. Sapir: Indo-European 
Prevocalic S in Macedonian. Rejects the theory 
that I.E. s was treated in Macedonian as it was 
in Greek. R. M. Geer: Ti. Sempronius Gracchus 
and T. Veturius Gracchus Sempronianus. In con- 
nexion with Livy’s account of the succession in 
the augural college (xli. 21. 9), suggests that the 
second name should be Ti. Sempronius Gracchus 
Veturianus. J. H. Oliver: On the Ephesian Debtor 
Law of 85 8.c. Offers a new restoration and trans- 
lation based on a re-examination of the inscription. 
W. H. Alexander: Three Emendations in Seneca’s 
Letters. Offers the following: xx. 11 (64, 12) an 
ullas [si] for angulus st; xci. 3 (398, 5) inclinant 
nondum for inclinandum; and cxiv. 2 (547, 16) 
actioni ratio dicendi for actio dicenti (giving actio 
the sense of ‘line of conduct’). C. A. Forbes: 
OI A® HPAKAEOYE in Epictetus and Lucian. 
Discusses several examples of this phrase used in 
the technical sense derived from Greek athletics, 
and without reference to any imagined descent 
from Heracles. 


CLASSICAL PHILOLOGY, 
XXXIV. 2: APRIL 1939. 


P. H. De Lacy, Causation in Plato’s Philosophy, 
analyses the notions of non-physical causation 
involved in the theory of ideas and the doctrine 
of the activity of Soul. H. W. Prescott, Link 
Monologues in Roman Comedy, III. N. W. de 
Witt, Epicurean Doctrine in Horace, sets out paral- 
lels between H. and Epicurean precepts. J. A. 
Notopoulos, The Name of Plato: the tradition 
that P. was a nickname supplanting Aristocles is 
a figment of romantic Alexandrian etymology; 
P. is a common Attic name and the philosopher 
no doubt got it at birth. W. H. Oldfather explains 
Tac. Ann. 6. 50. 4-5 by the ancient belief that 
mvedua passed through the arteries. A. S. Pease 
collects references to fire-kindling with rubbed 
twigs and with flint. J. H. Jones on Cic. Ait. 
16, 11. 3 with Chappius takes wemAoypadiav V arronis 
as ‘my purple passage on V.’, i.e. Phil. 2. 103-5. 
C. H. Roberts comments on the form ZdépuBarov 
(-Oov) = LaPBarov. 


XXXIV. 4: OCTOBER 1939 

A. T. Olmstead, Persia and the Greek Frontier 
Problem: a narrative survey of Graeco-Persian 
relations from Cyrus to Xerxes, intended to bring 
out the Persian point of view. E. L. Minar, The 
Logos of Heraclitus: H.’s Adyos is primarily the 
‘account’, ‘explanation’ of things, the law of the 
world-process, but also involves the ideas of pro- 
portionality and rhythm and their Pythagorean 
implications. L. D. Johnston, The Lares and the 
Kalends Log: the Yule log is of Roman origin, 
derived from the worship of the Lares on January 1. 
R. Lattimore, Herodotus and the Names of Egyptian 
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Gods: only the Greek names were given to H. by 
his native informants, and H. accepted them bona 
fide ; hence his belief in the identity of Greek and 
Egyptian deities despite differences of cult and 
representation. T. B. Jones, Three Notes on the 
Reign of Tacitus: discusses the position of the 
Senate under T., T.’s regard for Nerva, and the 
relation between the speeches of the vila Taciti 
and Dio’s account of Nerva. G. Downey, The 
Work of Antoninus Pius at Antioch: discusses the 
ascription by John Malalas of Caracalla’s public 
works to Antoninus. A. S. Pease, Analogues of the 
Hercynian Elks: collects instances of animals with 
‘jointless legs’. A. D. Fraser, The Kneeling Youth 
of the Agora: the vase (Inv. P 1231) may represent 
Narcissus; if so, it is the earliest representation. 
J.A. Scott, The Parentage of Arete: defends Homer 
from the charge of inconsistency ; uncle and niece 
were in Attic law éx trav adray. 


HARVARD STUDIES IN CLASSICAL 
PHILOLOGY, XLIX (1938). 

C. N. Jackson, Herbert Weir Smyth. Career 
and bibliography (pp. 1-21). J. H. Finley, Jr., 
Euripides and Thucydides. A detailed comparison 
of Thucydides’ speeches with Euripides goes to 
show that the former reflect ideas, forms of 
expression, and methods of argument current in 
Athens as early as 431. This illustrates the essential 
good faith of the historian in his speeches (in- 
cluding the Melian Dialogue, for the sophists 
taught the art of dialogue as well as oratory), in 
which he evidently intended to present not his 
own ideas, but, albeit in compressed form, the 
actual policies of the speakers and the living issues 
of the moment (pp. 23-68). C. T. Murphy, 
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Aristophanes and the Art of Rhetoric. A con- 
sideration of fifteen speeches in Aristophanes, 
especially in the light of the Rhetoric to Alexander, 
reveals that, in spite of his dislike for rhetoric and 
Pyropes, Aristophanes was really well versed in the 
new art and made frequent use of its tricks (pp. 
69-113). M. Hammond, Pliny the Younger’s 
Views on Government. In such matters as the 
principate, the senate, provincial affairs, emperor- 
worship, the position of slaves, Pliny represents 
the point of view of the new aristocracy, but 
broadened and humanized (pp. 115-40). P. J. 
Alexander, Letters and Speeches of the Emperor 
Hadrian. An examination of the extant letters and 
speeches of Hadrian (including those preserved in 
legal compilations) sheds light on his personal 
character and competence in administration (pp. 
141-77). G. F. Else, Aristotle on the Beauty of 
Tragedy. An attempt to apply the doctrine of the 
Limit, drawn from Plato’s Philebus and Timaeus, 
to the solution of the «a#apais problem (pp. 179- 
204). A. M.G. Little, Plautus and Popular Drama. 
Plautus’ works preserve a contrast between 
upper-class comedy (inspired by Hellenistic 
Athens) and a native comedy (inspired by Hellen- 
istic South Italy); his plays are the sole extant 
examples of this mingling of higher and lower 
elements (pp. 205-28). A. P. McKinlay and E. K. 
Rand, A Fragment of Juvenal in a Manuscript of 
Orléans. Juvenal ii. 32-89 and iii. 35-93 have 
been found impressed (in ‘ mirror-writing’) on the 
board-covers of a manuscript of Fleury. The text 
presented belongs to the ninth century, and 
accords with the manuscripts of the better class 
(pp. 229-63; cf. C.R. 1938, 209). Summaries of 
four dissertations of 1937-8. 
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Animi certamen; Mysteria rerum. Carmina Certa- 
minis Poetici Hoeufftiani. Pp. 24+23. Amster- 
dam: Akademie van Wetenschappen, 1939. 
Paper. 

Bolkestein (H.) Wohltatigkeit und Armenpflege 
im vorchristlichen Altertum. Ein Beitrag zum 
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492. Utrecht: Oosthoek, 1939. Paper, fl. 13.50. 
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Dramma Antico. Vol. VII—nn. 4-5. Syracuse, 
1939. L. 10. 
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N.J.: privately printed, 1939. Paper. 
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York: Fordham University Press), 1939. Paper, 
together $1. 
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Varro LL passim: 131. Menipp. 463 B: 202 

Virgil Aen. passim: 97 ff.; vii 626 f.: 170; viii passim 
97 ff.; vili 423: 5; xii 807 ff.: 219. cl. iv 64 
7I. Geo. i 203: 149 

Xenophon HG iv—vii passim: 125 


capayapor, 82 
aabdos, 174 
ovpBaivev, 88 


payadis, 174 
peAdyxpws, 184 
peraBodry, 13 


fidiov, 88 Teyvpat (i?), 182 
mortixiov (Or moatxiov), | reAeTH, 73 
219 ti hv elvar, 87 
mperaxtarwp ‘Exravopias, | tpdxndos ‘head’, 58 
219 girororia, 183 


gvoiloos, 37 
xorporiOnxos, 81 
*Qprxor(accent ?), 182 


mpoBAnua, 16. 
mpotreiv, 82 
MTEPVOKOTELY, 55 
amupevTys, 162 
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